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for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throat 
|~Coughs, Bronchitis 
| Colds, Diphtheria 
“Used while you sleep.” Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in ‘he case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 
ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c. in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 

Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 











The Delicate SKin 
of Children 
Requires 


the use of a soap that combines 
healing, cleansing, sweetening 
and disinfecting qualities. 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


is not only a fine toilet soap, 
but is a specific for skin and 
scalp diseases. Cures chafings, 
skin eruptions, dandrvff. 


Use It Daily 
in the Nursery. 


Recommended by physicians. 


For sale by druggists, or mailed for 30c. by 
The C. N. Crittenton Co., 115 Fulton St., New York 





Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in ‘one minute. 














TEMPERED STEEL 
SAFETY PIN 


Will go through There are 

6 skirt // other safety 

pins, but only 

one Damascus. 

It excels all 

others in sharpness 

and strength; and be- 

cause of these quali- 

ties, and its flat, compact 

shape, it is the best safety 

pin on the market for dress 

uses. (6 sizes—4 finishes. ) 

Send for sample card and 
prove. e€ our statements. 


CLINTON 


——— SAFETY PIN 
both pins 
saves the 
fabric. 





As good for infant’s wear and 
toilet uses as the Damascus is good 
for dress uses. Opens either side. 
OAKVILLE Positively rust-proof 


Sample Offer Samples of 


either abovetc 
Z ‘ ‘ » 
Si § if you mention dealer’s name. 


wee Oakville Co. eee” 
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President’s Desk 


The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE wishes its readers a Happy New Year. 
Five years have passed since the MAGAZINE gavé its first New Year’s greet- 
ing to its subscribers. To-day, with readers in every State and almost every 
land, its place is assured, and its opportunity to promote child-welfare 
increases every month. It has brought together the mothers and made 
them a united body working for a common end. It has shown them the 
power of organized effort. It holds a unique position to-day in being the 
only MaGAzInE on child nurture edited exclusively by real mothers who 
have brought up families of their own and who have also had broad experi- 
ence and responsible places in social work. 

A glance at the State news shows the progress of the child-welfare move- 
ment under the leadership of the Mothers’ Congress. Each month more space 
is required to give our readers the story of those who are doing the work, 
who are promoting child-welfare with child-study as a foundation. Saving 
the babies, studying food values, learning how to train the little ones, how 
to guide them through childhood and youth, -codperating with thousands of 
schools, Boards of Health, Kindergarten Associations, Government Depart- 
ments, taking children out of prisons, studying the causes of crime and 
working to prevent them, providing education for parents in child nurture, 
establishing Juvenile Courts and probation care of the erring ones, raising 
the ideals and standards of parenthood, organizing parents’ associations in 
schools, all these are phases of the great work which for fourteen years the 
National Congress of Mothers has done. No Sage Foundation or Carnegie 
Endowment have given aid to this greatest and most fundamental educa- 


I 





z Child-W elfare Magazine. 
tional work. No salaries have been paid to its brave and able leaders 
scattered all over the land. The earnest faith and devotion of the mothers 
in the greatness of their work as guardians of childhood in home and the 
world has made sacrifice easy and work a joy. One woman secretary and 
in a newly-organized State writes: “I am spending all my little Christ- 
mas change for stamps to send out notices of the meetings to be held. 
My mother is ill and I write all letters in her sick room.” It is need- 
less to say that such devotion to a cause spells success, and it is not strange 
that the President cannot say No to the invitations that come to help. Where 
she cannot go in person, the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE is her messenger, 
and the messenger of the National Congress. Wherever the MAGAZINE goes, 
there is soon an intelligent, devoted constituency. Whoever attends the 
Congress and feels its spirit is ever after devoted to it and its work. 

Tue CHILp-WELFARE MAGAZINE extends its grateful appreciation to all 
the women who are doing so much to extend its circulation. 


“Religious Education and the American Home” is the 

RELIGIOUS topic of the Religious Education Association this year at 
EDUCATION its eighth annual convention, to be held in Providence, 
ASSOCIATION. February 14-16. No more vital subject for consideration 
could have been chosen, for whatever moral training may 


be given in church or school, home must assume primary responsibility for the 
making of the ideals of children. 


“Heaven lies around us in infancy” is no poetic fancy, but a real fact. 
The minds of little children are receptive to spiritual lessons, and who can 
give these unless it is the parents? If it were possible for the pulpit to 
teach the parents how, to show them that the lessons of childish years 
remain with one while life endures, that religion as taught by Jesus is 
simple enough for even the little children, that to translate His lessons 
into everyday life is to lead the life He would have us live, no greater use 
could be performed by the religious leaders of this nation. “To inspire 
men to aspire” is the duty of the pulpit to the people, are the words of an 


able minister. To teach how to give the vital lessons to the children is 
also necessary. 


A pupil in a Wisconsin school recently brought 

WHIPPING IN suit against the principal and teacher who had 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. whipped him, but whom the court found had not 

exceeded their duty. The attorney, W. J. Kershaw, 

who represented the pupil, made a strong plea for the abolition of corporal 
punishment. He said: 

“Imagine a system of school governmerit which justifies this whipping 

upon the theory that two or three years ago the boy’s conduct had been bad, 

when by a testimonial furnished to him by the school itself he has undergone 
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so marked an improvement that his conduct for this year is good. The 
decision in this case is based upon the legal theory that the teacher may punish 
a pupil because he stands in place of the parent. Yet we know that in most 
cases no teacher can stand in place of the parent in point of natural affection 
and in possession of that mature judgment which comes from an intelligent 
understanding of the child’s characteristics. | 

“I do not believe in corporal punishment, either in prisons or public 
schools, the only places where it is now tolerated by law. It seems to me that 
it ought to be utterly repugnant to the moral sensibilities of a man, whose 
attainments are such as to qualify him for the position of school principal, to 
inflict physical punishment upon the pupil under him. Ifthe law allowed the 
whipping of criminals in public, a barbarity no longer permitted, no principal 
of a school could be employed to do the whipping. It would be an insult to 
his intelligence to offer him the position, and a degradation to himself and 
his family should he accept it, and yet he is in a measure put in the same 
position when he assumes the role of whipping master over youthful offenders 
in his school. 

“In the Juvenile Court youthful offenders are not whipped. They are 
sometimes charged with serious criminal offenses, but they and their 
parents are placed under certain court orders, which are found to be pow- 
erful factors in guiding them in the right direction. 

“Tt has occurred to me that branches of our Juvenile Court might be 
established in each of our schools, to be presided over by clear-headed proba- 
tion officers, where testimony could be taken, witnesses examined and orders 
issued to pupils and parents, carrying with them penalties which could not be 
ignored. Sessions of these branch courts could be held at night for the 
purpose of clearing up all matters of the day. 

“I do not wish to deprive the teachers of the right of corporal punishment 
unless something better can be substituted in its place. But I do believe that 
in the progress of enlightened government corporal punishment will ultimately 
vanish from the public schools.” 





In the Sunday Magazine for January 15, 1911, appears an article, “Schools 
for Defective Parents,” which speaks warmly of the work of the National 
Congress of Mothers. The Sunday Magazine reaches more than a million and 
a quarter readers every Sunday, being a part of twelve large Sunday papers. 


In the pages of this MAGAZINE we wish to thank them for their cooperation 


and support in this matter that concerns us all, through our children. 
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Mrs. James H. McGill, the beloved 
secretary of the National Congress of 
Mothers, was called to her eternal 
home on December 13, after a brief 
illness. Mrs. McGill accepted the 
office of corresponding secretary in 
November, 1909, when Mrs. Arthur 
A. Birney was obliged to relinquish it 
on account of illness. For over a year 
she had given most devoted, generous 
service to the Congress, as its corre- 
sponding secretary. Her deep appre- 
ciation of all that the Mothers’ Con- 
eress stands for led her to make it 
the first interest of her life. Bereaved 
of children and husband, her heart 
went out to all children, and in the 
Mothers’ Congress she saw the great- 
est work for humanity. She was on its 
first Board of Managers, and aided in 
its organization. She gave herself and 
her means without stint to the cause 
she loved so well. The National office 
was supplied by her with every appli- 
ance for its work. Modest and re- 


tiring, she felt unequal to the work 
that she so bravely assumed, but said 
she would keep it until Mrs. Arthur 
A. Birney was able to take it again. 
The love and appreciation shown her 
by all her co-workers gave her real 
happiness. Only those who were 
most closely associated with her 
know of the gracious, unselfish serv- 
ice she gave to others in need. Of 
herself she thought last. Her inner 
life was one of rare courage and de- 
votion to the highest principles, under 
bitter trials. It seems to us that the 
Congress has sustained a great loss, 
yet we know a loving Father doeth all 
things well. He calls each one to a 
higher use in His own time, and as 
the dear ones pass from our sight, 
we feel more deeply the reality of the 
world we do not see. With hearts 
consecrated to the service of His lit- 
tle ones, may each member of the 
Congress assume with greater ear- 
nestness the responsibility that rests 
upon us to strengthen and support the 
Congress. The wise, loving mother- 
ing of every child is the most vital 
work for women. It is their special 
work, and unless it is well done the 
whole world suffers. The mothers 
hold in their hand the key which un- 
locks the door of opportunity for every 
child. To bring to every mother the 
realization of the greatness of her 
work, to help her to do it well, is the 
fundamental task of organized moth- 
erhood. “Other men have labored, 
and ye have entered into their labors.” 
To carry forward the work of a loved 
leader is to honor her memory in the 
best possible way. a. KS. 





Department of Child Hygiene 


Edited by HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.RB., M.D. 


Clean School Houses 


The Standard of Healthfulness for School Houses Should Be That of the Best Kept Homes 


III. 

Last month suggestions were made 
for the cleanliness of floors in ordi- 
nary school houses, such as mothers 
find have been erected by ordinary 
school committees in ordinary com- 
munities. 

But occasionally we see elaborate 
buildings, tiled floors and wainscot- 
ing, vacuum cleaners, a generous staff 
of care-takers who wipe away dust 
and keep surfaces bright throughout 
the day, as do the maids in homes of 
wealth. These exceptions are costly, 
and the results are not always su- 
perior to what we find in much less 
pretentious buildings. Indeed, I fancy 
that, under the stimulus of open air 
schools, these structures will be out 
of date before many years, and we 
shall swing over to simpler, less ex- 
travagant but more wholesome places 
in which children will live a less arti- 
ficial life as training for a saner man- 
hood and womanhood. 

But it does seem desirable that 
wooden floors should go: In most 
fine public buildings they have been 
abandoned, one of the reasons being 
the cost of repairing and cleaning. 
3esides the linoleum discussed last 
month, there are rubber carpeting and 
monolithic flooring of several kinds— 
among the best are asbestolith and 
agasote—but these are less likely to be 
purchased by any mothers’ club. What- 
ever the floor is, cleanliness seems to be 
due quite as much to intelligence and 
conscientiousness. A committee of 


mothers should keep oversight in a co- 
operative spirit, as some mothers’ com- 
mittees have over school lunches—the 
best lunches I have seen for several 
years. 

The standards of cleanliness for 
toilets and basements should be, also, 
as in the best homes. Perfumed “dis- 
infectants” should not be permitted. 
Odorless air should be insisted on. 
Whenever I have inquired how some 
specially fresh smelling public or in- 
stitutional lavatory was kept so well, 
the care-taker’s reply has _ been 
“Plenty of strong soapsuds.” 

You will remember the janitor 
whose interest in a handsome floor 
and kerosene broom proved what all 
janitors could do if they would. He 
was not the ideal care-taker, however, 
for the odor greeting one on entering 


‘his building was of urinals that were 


easily located by following the scent. 
That is true of many schools, and, in- 
deed, it is true of the science (!) 
building of a famous New England 
university. 

The befoulment of the air is not the 
only result of these unclean toilets. 
The material of which the odors warn 
us may contain contagious disease 
germs, such as the gonococcus, for as 
medical knowledge grows we are find- 
ing infected school children, and even 
infected babies. This may come from 
sleeping with or being cared for by 
infected parents or nurses; it may 
come from the use of a common towel 
or water closet. It is quite as serious 
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a social and health problem as the 
problem of children: living with tuber- 
culous parents. 

If mothers insist, plenty of hot 
soapsuds and muscle can keep every 
toilet as safe and fresh as in the best 
homes. 

In country places, where outhouses 
are used, the same standards must be 
insisted on for the good of the chil- 
dren. And there is here the addi- 
tional problem of flies that carry the 
filth from the vault to every object 
they light on, children’s faces, books, 
luncheons. In cities the “house fly” 
is coming to be called the “typhoid 
fly,” as it is well known to carry the 
germs from the sick to the well. The 
Japanese, in their war with Russia, 
lost almost no soldiers from typhoid 
fever because they were better sani- 
tarians than the Americans, who, in 
the Cuban war, lost many more by 
typhoid than were killed by the enemy. 
The Japanese covered all excreta 
away from flies, the germ carriers; 
the Americans left their trenches 
open, as many country schoolhouses 
still do. 

Mothers should see that vaults are 
cleaned frequently and kept well 
sprinkled with lime. If any residences 
in the vicinity have modern plumbing, 
why not the schools? 

Before discussing the cleaning of 
walls and windows I shall speak of 
the thing that is next in dirtiness to 
the floor and 
drinking cup. 


closet—the common 
It is fair to call it a 
part of the schoolhouse, since it is 
chained to the wall. 

The sooner mothers insist on its 
banishment, the safer their children 
will be from other children’s sore 
lips, sore mouths and decaying teeth 


poison, and sore throats. Specialists 
who have examined school cups find 
under the microscope thousands of 
cells from the skin and lining of the 
lips and mouth, with thousands of 
bacteria clinging tothem, The lips and 
saliva, when one is drinking, always 
touch the cup. Every “catching” 
thing one child has who uses the cup 
those who come after him are liable 
to get. 

Ask your public library to buy The 
Human Body and Health, a little book 
by the Professor of Biology at 
Lafayette College, Alvin Davison. 
Look at the pictures on pages 2060, 
261, 263 and 285, true pictures taken 
from life of what any one looking 
through a microscope sees that people 
leave on drinking cups. Read what 
he says about it or not, as you please; 
but I do not believe you will ever 
allow your child to use again a com- 
mon drinking cup at school, or on a 
train, or at a public fountain. 

But must the children go thirsty? 
Last year we discussed the reasons 
why they need plenty of water. They 
need not go without it so long as they 
can find a piece of good paper eight 
inches square. Even clean newspaper 
is safer than the common cup; but a 
piece of fresh writing paper or wrap- 
ping paper would be better. Of 
course, there are “germs” on clean 
paper, but in all probability not dis- 
ease germs. 

Fold the square diagonally. Next 
fold the two distant corners over on 
opposite sides until the tips touch the 
opposite edges; crease them down. 
Separate the two layers of the middle 
corner, crease one over in one direc- 
tion as far as it will go, and the other 
over in the other direction. If you 
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now open with your fingers the edges 
left, you will find a substantial cup 
good for one or two “glasses” of 
water. 

Get your teachers to have all their 
children make paper cups. They are 
likely to find it the most interesting 
lesson in “physiology” they have ever 
had, for she will explain the reasons 
why as they make them. They can 
use paper cups while the city fathers 
are making up their minds to put in 
bubble fountains or bubble faucets by 
which children can drink from a little 
jet of water without touching any- 
thing. 

Massachusetts, Wisconsin and Ca‘i- 
fornia have passed laws forbidding 
common drinking cups. Why do not 
our five eaual suffrage States do it, 


too? If mothers insist, every State 
will fall in line. It is amusing on the 
trains from Boston to watch disap- 
pointed passengers turn away from 
the cupless water tank; but at the 
Rhode Island border the cup is 
brought out, and all the way to New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington 
every user ! Mothers even put 
it to the sweet lips of their babies! 

The Professor of Biology at 
Adelphi Academy, Elizabeth Gaines, 
with many Brooklyn school teachers, 
is starting the paper cup idea in sev- 
eral schools where there are just now 
cases of diphtheria and scarlet fever. 
And they protest against New York 
not taking as good care of its children 
as California, Wisconsin and Massa- 
chusetts. 


Parents’ Appeal for Clean Schoolhouses 


The welfare of every child depends 
largely on the condition of his home 


and of the school he attends. The 
series of articles on clean school- 
houses which are appearing this year 
in CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE are al- 
ready reaping practical results. The 
New York School Hygiene Associa- 
tion has printed a petition to the 
Board of Education which is getting 
the signatures of parents. 

The petition asks that 


I. That the common drinking cup in 
the schools of New York be abolished. 

The common drinking cup is unquestion- 
ably a germ-disease carrier. Prof. Davi- 
son, of Lafayette College, made micro- 
scopic examination of the clear glass used 
for a common drinking vessel. By count- 
ing the cells present on fifty different areas 
on the glass, as seen under the micro- 
scope, it was estimated that the cup con- 
tained over 20,000 human cells or bits of 
dead skin and as many as 150 germs were 
seen clinging to a single cell. Very few 
cells showed less than ten germs. 


The common drinking cup has been 
abandoned in California, Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts. California held a formal 
burial day. 

Why should these States give more care 
to the hea'th of school children than New 
York does? 

Il. That the feather duster be abolished. 
Moist. sweeping be required. That in new 
schools provision be made for the use of 
the vacuum cleaner and for ventilating sys- 
tems which ventilate. 

By experiment it has been shown that 
dust and bacteria are seven times more 
numerous after the broom than after the 
vacuum cleaner. 

Desiccated, vitiated air is compulsory in 
many of our schoolrooms. In the tene- 
ments the air may be bad, but the children 
are not compelled to stay in it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when out of school and out of 
bed they are generally in the streets. In 
Graham School, Chicago, they have suc- 
ceeded in supplying the rooms with air of 
the right temperature and humidity, with 
the result that headaches and catarrh have 
been avoided, clearness of thought per- 
mitted and 75 per cent. of office discipline 
eliminated. 

III. That specific rules as to methods of 
cleaning and sanitation of school buildings 
be drawn up by a committee of experts. 
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That these rules be printed and hung in 
the public schools, and that janitors be 
required to obey them. 

The following eloquent plea for trained 
school janitors is taken from an article by 
Dr. Helen Putnam, on “Clean School- 
houses,” in the CHILD-WELFARE MaAGA- 
ZINE of November: 

“There are few things more illogical (it 
would be a huge joke if it were not so 
terribly tragic) than for a government to 
collect all sorts of children away from 
their mothers, in public buildings cared 
for by ordinary workingmen (rarely 
women), without training in either house- 
keeping or health methods. 

“Women, even though natural house 
cleaners, are being more and more often 
trained for their mission, but those who 
have ‘kept house’ for sevral hundred 
millions of children at school have been 
and are, for the most part, untrained and 
little educated men, appointed by other 
men, likewise ignorant of sanitation and 
housewifery, and therefore not judges of 
janitors’ efficiency. 

“The fault does not lie with the janitors. 

“Tf working men (or women) with pres- 
ent qualifications can get positions that 
bring in from $700 to $3,000 a year, natu- 
rally they take them. The voters and the 
mothers have not yet insisted on efficient 
caretakers. 

“Neither is it the fault of teachers and 
principal. 

“Institutions training general teachers 
rarely give them practice in school sanita- 
tion, and rarely even set them good exam- 
ples. The governing boards of schools 
usually permit them merely to report faulty 
conditions. They must not be more active 
in improving them than this. Housekeepers 
know that it requires constant ‘following 
up’ of unskilled workers to secure the 
details of cleanliness and temperature on 
which health depends. Thus the teacher 
must ‘nag’ the principal and ‘tell on’ the 
janitor, jeopardizing the position that she 


Magasine. 


has no political power to defend. Teach- 
ers and children are usually helpless—be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea in this 
matter.” Will not the parents of our city 
come to the help of their children and the 
teachers? 

“There are other calls on the mothers 
of the nation as great, but none greater, 
than this, to keep schoolhouses as whole- 
some as the best homes.” 

IV. That three lessons per week in hy- 
giene of fifteen minutes each be given to 
the grammar grades instead of one lesson 
of fifteen minutes, and that adequate in- 
struction be given in normal and training 
schools in methods of teaching personal 
and social hygiene. 

A committee has been appointed by the 
Board of Education to reconstruct the cur- 
riculum of the grammar school—‘this now 
includes the three R’s and many other sub- 
jects. All these are important, but it is 
realized that they are information subjects, 
and that information perishes with the in- 
dividual: it is not transmitted to offspring, 
while strong bodies are inherited.” This 
is a petition that room be made in the cur- 
riculum for a fourth R, viz.: right living 
and that our children be taught to take 
care of their own bodies. “The result of 
constructive health work is not limited to 
the present, but is handed down as an en- 
dowment to generations uncounted.” 

Signed, Sec’y 
Representing 
Number of members. 


The action of the New York 
Hygiene Association is one that may 
well be followed by all Parents’ Asso- 
ciations, Mothers’ Circles and other 
organizations interested in child wel- 
fare. The CnHitp-WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE recommends the plan to all its 
readers. 





CHILDREN 


I love the sound of the wind as it sighs and 
moans through the trees, 

I love the roll and roar and toss of the 
angry seas; 

I love the sound of rain and the crash of 
thunder wild, 

But more than these I love the gentle voice 
of a child. 


I love the sight of the trees as their boughs 
are tossed by the gale, 

I love the white-capped waves that defy a 
ship to sail; 


I love the zig-zag flash on a stormy night 
and wild, 

But more than these I love the winning 
smile of a child. 


And the children, bless the darlings! Why 
do they older grow? 

Will they, can they be as dear when more 
of life they know? 

Ah, let us e’er remember He said, the meek 
and mild, 

“To enter into Heaven, ye must become a 
child.” —JaNeE Fotey. 





Children’s Needs in Manitoba 


From Report on Juvenile Court 


The parents are the vital factors 
in the home, and when all has been 
done or is proposed to be done for 
the welfare of the child is placed 
in the balance, the preservation of 
the home outweighs all the rest. The 
home is the normal place for the 
child and, if he be wayward, the 
proper place for his reform. The 
problem, in short, is the best method 
of saving and reforming the home, 
and, therefore, the impressing upon, 
and if need be the punishing of, 
careless parents for the delin- 


quencies of their children, is playing 
an increasingly important place in 
juvenile court law. Many—lI had al- 
most written all—of the offenses of 
children are directly or indirectly 
due to the influence of the parents, 


sent out to play on the street, en- 
couraged to beg and steal, permit- 
ted to be unruly and destructive, 
sent out to pick up junk on rubbish 
heaps, to sell papers, to stay out late 
at night, to pick up with any and 
every stray associate, to hear ob- 
scene language at home or to see the 
effects of overindulgence in liquor. 
All of these may be truly said to be 
offences against the social and mor- 
al order for which the parent, and 
not the child, is to blame. Hence 
the correction of the parent for con- 
tributing to juvenile delinquency 
must be, and is, part and parcel of 
the reforming of the child. 

In eight cases out of ten, with alf 
the facts before the court, it may 
easily be seen that the misconduct 
of the child has resulted either from 
the wrongful act or the neglect and 


indifference of the parent, and, 
therefore, this is the psychological 
moment to apply the remedy to both 
child and parent. We might with 
great truth say—not delinquent chil- 
dren, but delinquent parents. 

We often boast of being modern 
and up to date. Sometimes I think 
we might with greater pride say— 
not how modern we are, but how 
ancient we are. Once, long cen- 
turies ago, history records that the 
citizens of a certain city were greatly 
interested in the nurture and train- 
ing of children. They debated whether 
they should build a public school 
or open a playground, and decided 
in favor of the playground. In the 
course of time these citizens ad- 
vanced so far beyond the rest of the 
human race that in all the centuries 
since, even down to our own day, 
the nations who have gone on build- 
ing great schools and neglecting to 
provide playgrounds have not been 
able to catch up with them. This is 
fact, not fancy. At seven years of 
age the Athenian lad entered the 
palaestra, which was essentially a 
playground. All the first and better 
half of the day was spent in gym- 
nastics, dancing, games and play. In 
the afternoon there was_ singing, 
some writing, and the beginners 
wrote in the sand-box or in sand 
strewn upon the ground. Some read- 
ing, all in the open air, and then 
came a long period of play again. - 
Such was the schooling of the Greek 
lad up to the age of ten or eleven, 
and it did not differ essentially up to 
sixteen, except in the severity of the 
exercise. 
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The world still marvels at the re- 
sults of Greek education. It pro- 
duced the highest type of man, 
physically and’ intellectually, that the 
world has ever beheld—a _ type 
which one learnéd writer states was 
as far in advance of the modern An- 
glo-Saxon as the modern Anglo- 
Saxon is in advance of the native 
African. In physical beauty, cour- 
age, and patriotism, in philosophy, 
literature, architecture, and art, the 
Greeks have been the unsurpassed 
models of the ages, and remain the 
inspiration of our schools to-day. 
The flower of this great people 
placed playgrounds before schools. 

No principle of work for depend- 
ent children is clearer to my mind 
than that homes ought not to be 
broken up because of poverty; yet, 
while it is perfectly clear that it is 
undoubtedly wrong to remove chil- 
dren from a respectable and indus- 
trious widow and settle them among 
various foster homes or institutions, 
it seems a still greater wrong to un- 
dertake to keep mother and children 
together in such a niggardly way 
that the mother must supplement 
the scant help received by sacrificing 
the time she should be devoting to 
the care of her children, thus leav- 
ing her little or no alternative but 
to part with her children. It is not 
enough to give a child sufficient food 
and clothing: its greatest need is 
home life, home training and a 
mother’s love. 

Widows, such as referred to, 
should be supported by the munici- 
pality in which they reside, in such a 
manner that their offspring need 
not be separated from their love and 
interest—at least, till they attain the 
wage-earning age. 


From my experience of the year’s 
work in the Juvenile Court, and from 
my previous five years’ experience 
with delinquent children in the Po- 
lice Court, I do not hesitate to say 
that to improper home surroundings 
and want of home training we can 
attribute ninety-five per cent. of the 
boys and girls who go wrong; in 
other words, the fault lies with the 
parents. Many cases presented an 
entire absence of parental control 
and lack of any home training. One 
might go so far as to say that in a 
great number of cases the parents 
seemed entirely unfitted for parental 
responsibility. The mothers are not 
so much to blame as the fathers. The 
fathers seem to think they have dis- 
charged their full duty when they 
provide a house for their families to 
live in, with fuel to heat the same, 
and food and clothing for their wives 
and children. 

These fathers seem utterly lack- 
ing in the fundamentals that make 
up true parenthood. They are either 
so bent upon their business and the 
accumulation of money, or so bound 
up in their own selfish pleasures, 
that they forget their home duties. 
It is only when they learn that their 
boy or girl has been apprehended 
for some serious offence that they 
wake up to the fact of their serious 
neglect. Then comes regret and 
sorrow and tears, but too late, in 
many instances, to reclaim the lost 
one. Why don’t parents make com- 
‘panions of their children? To whom 
should children look for guidance 
but to their father and mother? The 
hard-worked, over-burdened, care- 
worn mother has enough trouble 
surely without having thrust upon 
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her the sole responsibility for the 
up-bringing and care of her boys 
and girls. 

Fathers should make chums of 
their boys from an early age. A boy 
should feel that his father is the 
very best friend he has on earth, next 
to his mother. Then he can tell his 
father all his troubles and childish 
woes, and later on*of his boyish 
pranks. The father should be a good 
and attentive listener, and should en- 
ter into all the joys and sorrows of 
his boy, comfort him, guide him, 
help him. He should know how his 


boy is getting on at school, who his 
companions are, what his play is, 
and where he plays and with whom; in 
fact, a father should devote the most 
of his spare time to his family. 
Mothers are not free from criti- 
cism by any means. 


They are apt to 
be over-indulgent, and too much 
wrapped up in the personal appear- 
ance and adornment of their girls, to 
the exclusion of character-building. 
They neglect to instil into their girls 
the necessity of their sharing in the 
responsibilities of home duties and 
cares. This leads to selfishness in the 
girls. It begets in girls an undue desire 
for excitement and outside amusement 
and for dress, and lessens their love 
for home life and simple pleasures. 
The home should be to every boy 
and girl the best and brightest and 
cheeriest place they know. Char- 
acter training in children requires 
patience, love and self-control. This 
character training is certainly lack- 
ing in many homes in Winnipeg. 
Children do not show that reverence 
for things sacred and respect for 
their elders that they ought. 
Parental control seems to have 


gone by the board. Parents seem 
willing to shift the burden. Do they 
think that the whole training of their 
children should be left to the over- 
wrought school teachers? Our school 
teachers are a God-fearing, hard- 
working, conscientious and under- 
paid lot of good people of both sexes. 
They certainly do their part, but the 
best they can do and do do in char- 
acter-building never will and cannot 
take the place of home-training and 
home influence! The example set and 
influence exercised by parents are of 
the first importance in the forma- 
tion of children’s characters. Par- 
ents should hold themselves respon- 
sible for the religious teaching of 
their children. The character of a 
child is formed in the earlier years 
of its life, and depends entirely upon 
the example and habits of home life. 

I do not wish to be considered as 
preaching a sermon on this import- 
ant subject. I leave that to those 
whose duty it is to preach to the 
people. But I offer a text for these 
worthy gentlemen, and I beg of them 
one and all to expound this doctrine 
upon all suitable occasions, and the 
oftener the better for the future of 
our city. If the doctrine of parental 
responsibility could be expounded 
more frequently from our pulpits, 
and the hard facts driven home to 
those parents who attend our differ- 
ent churches, that they are not ful- 
filling their proper duties, but by 
their neglect are laying up misery 
and unhappiness and even worse for 
themselves and their boys and girls, 
a time might soon come when there 
would be little need for a Juvenile 
Court. 

I am afraid I have somewhat di- 
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gressed and stepped outside the usual 
lines of a report in dwelling at 
such length upon the subject of 
home training and influence, but my 
excuse, if any is needed, is that I 
have seen so much sorrow and misery 
during the past six years that might 
have been averted if parents had only 
done their bounden duty, that I feel 
that I should be remiss if I did not 
take this opportunity of repeating 
what I have so often mentioned else- 
where. 

I wish, in conclusion, to record 
that I feel much encouraged with 
all the good that has been accom- 
plished by the Juvenile Court and its 
officers during its inaugural year of 
the Court, and I can safely say that 
the first Juvenile Court in Canada 
has so far realized that which those 
interested expected of it. We have 
reached the boy and the girl, and 
the parents, and the homes in a 
way, and also exercised an influence, 
that we have never been able to do 
before. The mere fact of there being 
no publicity connected with the ar- 


rest and trial of children is in :ts(f 
a tremendous gain. Under the law 
it is an offense to publish in any 
newspaper anything relating to the 
apprehension or trial of a child be- 
fore the Juvenile Court without the 
leave of the Judge. It is unneces- 
sary to add that so far no such leave 
has been given. 

In my opinion all newspaper men- 
tion relating to any crime should be 
restricted to the bare statement of 
the facts without flare headlines and 
without the production of photo- 
graphs of either the participants or 
the place or surroundings where the 
crime was committed. 

If it were possible to prevent one 
generation of children from develop- 
ing into criminals, the crime problem 
of the future would be solved; and 
as I look over your report and real- 
ize the enormous amount of work 
which has been done in Manitoba, I 
feel that the investment in Mani- 
toba, or in any other place, is well 
worth the time, energy and money 
which are being put into this work. 


Child Labor in Europe 

Sensational charges of repulsive 
conditions in child labor in conti- 
nental Europe are made in a special 
report published in the latest issue of 
the bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor. The report, which 


covers more than four hundred 
pages of the bulletin, was made by 
Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, a professor of 
sociology in George Washington 
University, who made a special in- 
vestigation in Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy. The investigator gathered’ all 


his data from official records and 
sources of information. 

Child labor in Belgium not paid 
at all; children in Austria beginning 
work before six years of age; child 
laborers in France drilled to disap- 
pear through trap doors at the ap- 
proach of inspectors, and a general 
indifferent enforcement of the child 
labor laws through which employers 
find it more profitable to pay the 
nominal fines imposed than to obey 
the regulations, are some of the con- 
ditions described in the report. 
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The general conclusion is that 
child labor laws abroad are in many 
essential respects poorly enforced 
and that the penalties imposed for 
violations are ridiculously small and 
of practically no deterrent value. 
The report gives data indicating that 
in most of these countries it would 
be a physical impossibility for the in- 
spectors to do more than a fractional 
part of their work, or to do that part 
thoroughly; and that the courts are 
astoundingly lenient with offenders 
against labor laws. 

In Austria only one-fourth of the 
child workers are employed in es- 
tablishments that are inspected an- 
nually. The force is so inadequate 
that it would take fifty-nine years to 
visit once every establishment sub- 
ject to the labor laws. The ma- 
jority of the smaller concerns are 
never visited. Child labor in Aus- 
tria is not regulated in workshops, in 
household industries or in commer- 
cial establishments. Hence the fac- 
tory laws, so far as they have re- 
duced child labor at all, have simply 
driven it out of the factories into the 
home of the workers, into small 
workshops and into establishments 
lying outside of the scope of the labor 
laws. 

A recent official investigation dis- 
closed the fact that about half of the 
children began work before they 
were eight years of age, while a very 
large number began before they 
were six years old. Their compensa- 
tion varied all the way from food 
and certain articles of clothing to 
$14 a year for those in agricultural 
occupations. A large proportion re- 
ceived wages of 50 cents to $1.50 a 
month. Those employed in saloons 


and bowling alleys usually average 
four cents an hour plus free beer, 
sometimes left over by guests. 

In Belgium much of the recently 
enacted labor legislation is attrib- 
uted to a political coalition of the 
Catholics and the Socialists. The 
3elgium child labor law provides 
that ignorance of the law is a suffi- 
cient defense of proved violations. 

Many violations entirely escape 
detection, the report says. The bulk 
of those visited are visited only once 
a year. Only a fractional part of 
the cases of detected violations are 
brought to trial and in these cases 
the fines imposed average about $1. 
Specific instances are quoted in 
which employers frankly declare it 
to be much cheaper to violate the 
law and pay the fine than to comply 
with it. 

One-fourth of the child laborers 
in Belgium under sixteen years of 
age either get no money wages at all 
or earn less than ten cents a day; 
more than one-half of them receive 
between ten and twenty-nine cents 
a day; and less than one-fifth re- 
ceive thirty cents or more. Large 
numbers of children under sixteen 
vears and women are employed in 
the manufacture of sexual appli- 
ances. 

In France, the investigator says, 
the enactment of new labor laws has 
proceeded much more rapidly than 
provisions for their enforcement. If 
every establishment subject to the 
laws were to be inspected once a 
year that would mean each inspector 
would have to visit 4,265 concerns. 

At the end of 1908 there were still 
173,136 establishments subject to the 
law that had never been visited even 
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once by an inspector. In fact, in 
1908 alone 383,873 establishments 
were not visited. 


Although the French law provides 
that working children must be sub- 
jected to a physical examination if 
the work they do is apt to prove in- 
jurious to their health or their phys- 
ical development, the provision is 
admitted by the inspectors to be 
wholly illusory. Some of the glass 
works go so far as to drill their child 
laborers in quickly disappearing 
through trap doors to avoid detec- 
tion, and the employers offer prizes 
for the children most agile in that 
performance. Among the most fre- 
quent and most flagrant violators of 
the rules governing child labor are 
religious and charitable institutions 
such as orphanages, says the report, 
in which the children usually get no 
wages for their labor, are worked 
overtime and under conditions vio- 
lating not only the law but the ordi- 
nary rules of hygeine, and in which 
lamentable provision is frequently 
made for. their education. . 

In France official age certificates 
are often forged or altered, and a 
traffic has sprung up, especially 
among the Italian children imported 
into France in droves for employ- 
ment mainly in glass works, brick- 
yards and as chimney sweeps and 
bootblacks. 

French court decisions have made 
it next to impossible to enforce the 
prohibition of child labor at night, 
according to the almost unanimous 
testimony of the inspectors. Also a 
dead letter is the law governing the 





employment of young children in 
theatrical performances. 

Germany’s industrial code, regu- 
lating the employment of child 
laborers, was recognized as having 
not so much abolished child labor as 
having forced it out of the factories 
into home industry. 

A small proportion of the employ- 
ers found violating the law receive 
punishment, although in 1908, for 
instance, 15,099 establishments il- 
legally employed persons under 
sixteen years of age and the total 
number of offences was 20,817; only 
1,597 persons were punished. 

In Italy the whole institution of 
factory inspection is of so recent 
date and yet so poorly organized 
that it may be said to be non-exis- 
tent throughout a large part of the 
kingdom. 

In Switzerland, whose labor law 
of 1877 was regarded as radical at 
the time of its enactment, conditions 
do not differ very essentially from 
those prevailing in Germany and in 
France. Regulation of labor in fac- 
has unquestionably led in 
many industries to the development 
of home production as opposed to 
factory prohibition. 


tories 


The report as a whole leaves the 
impression that child labor laws are 
exceedingly difficult of enforce- 
ment and that the European pub- 
lic is too prone to regard legislation 
alone as a cure for alleged social 
evils. It is also claimed in the re- 
port that the devices employed to 
circumvent the law are much the 
same the world over. 


Failure of Our Schools 


Dr. Chadsey, speaking before the 
Congress of Mothers, struck at a vital 
defect of our educational system when 
he castigated the cut and dried cur- 
riculum that smothers individuality. 
The public school of the future can- 
not grind all children through the 
same machine and still live up to its 
opportunity. In other words, the 
school must be adapted to the child, 
and not the child to the school. 

It often happens that a boy shows no 
aptitude for the literary course through 
which he must pass. He is perhaps 
a dunce at history and geography and 
grammar. The teacher, with many 
sighs, drags him through the work by 
the hair of the head. This sort of 
boy usually spends two years in each 
grade. Before he reaches the eighth 
he is half again as large as the rest 
of his classmates. He is looked upon 
as a failure, even by his own people. 
Yet he may be the genius of his class. 
The bent of his mind, his inclination 
for mechanics or business, his dex- 
terity with his hands, have been 
counted of no importance. He had to 
go through the hopper like the rest 
or wear a metaphorical foolscap. 

This is all wrong. The failure is 
in the school and not in the boy. 
Within the past three months a 14- 
year-old boy in North Denver, who 
was the despair of his teachers, has 
built an aeroplane on a principle of 
his own. Yet that same lad, when 
nailed to a desk with a book in front 
of him, served as a horrible example. 
It was hammered into him in a dozen 
ways that he was egregiously dull, and 


this merely because he had an individ- 
uality not adapted to the rut in which 
the training of the young has always 
run. 

Its work ought not to be a founda- 
tion for the outworn classical course 
that used to be a synonym for a liberal 
education. It should adapt itself pri- 
marily to the business of living. A 
certain amount of work in arithmetic, 
English and the accepted branches is 
necessary, but even this should be cor- 
related more definitely. History and 
geography, for instance, will ulti- 
mately be taught together, and not as 
separate studies, for they are so closely 
tied as to be inseparable. Manual 
training will become an essential and 
not an extra to be supplied if the funds 
go far enough. The use of the eyes 
and the ears will be encouraged. Initi- 
ative and independence of judgment 
will be cultivated instead of repressed 
as at present. The first aim will be 
to prod the boy into thinking for him- 
self, rather than to induce him to par- 
rot the thoughts of others. The bent 
of the pupil will be studied and his 
activities guided in that direction. 

Yet, in justice to the American 
school, it must be admitted that our 
educators are in the van. The English 
system has not yet emerged from the 
control of the clergy and the dry rot 
of classical inertia. Given time, our 
system will become less rigid and 
rutted. Already it is moving fast in 
that direction. Every year it shows 
more flexibility and a greater consid- 
eration for the individual pupil who 
does not fit the mold.—Denver News. 





Rural Child Welfare 


Mr. Logan W. Page, Chief of De- 
partment of Good Roads, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Frank DeGarmo, Chair- 
of Good Roads Department, 
National Congress of Mothers, as 


man 


special agent to select organizers and 
to work for good roads for the wel- 
fare of the country children. 

Mrs. DeGarmo has made arrange- 
ments for Good Roads Conferences 
for Child Welfare in all parts of Mis- 
souri. The farmers of the entire State 
will be urged by a committee of rep- 
resentative mothers to work for good 
roads for the welfare of their chil- 
dren: The United States Department 
of Good furnished the 
Mothers’ Congress with stereopticon 
and lantern slides showing the prog- 
ress of road building in different 
States. Other features will be shown 
in these views. 


Roads has 


The importance of teaching children 
the value of good roads will be em- 
phasized by advising a Good Roads 
Arbor Day, a Good Roads Day in 
Every School, a Good Roads Series of 
Primers, a Good Roads Cadet Club, a 
Good Roads: Day at Mothers’ Con- 
gress headquarters at fairs. The 
State, County and Highway Engi- 
neers have been stimulated to greater 
activity by the interest that has been 
created in making the country a de- 
sirable home for any family through 
the ease in.travel which is only made 
possible by good roads. The fact that 
the Missouri population in the coun- 
try decreased in the last decade should 
give an added interest to the loyal 


citizens of Missouri to make the con- 
ditions of country life as attractive as 
possible. 

The children of the farms should 
have every opportunity open to city 
children. The schools can only re- 
ceive substantial support by the de- 
termination of every school patron 
that Missouri schools shall be second 
to none in equipment and accessibil- 
ity. The patrons of the school, by 
meeting at regular times with the 
teachers and by organized effort, may 
lend their influence and their efforts 
to promote this end. 

The Mothers’ Congress has done a 
wonderful work in connection with 
the schools by organizing parent- 
teacher associations and child welfare 
circles among the parents of the 
schools, whose work has been to study 
children’s needs and to promote the 
opportunity of best development for 
all children. This work is hampered 
where roads are impassable. 

Every farmer knows that by study 
and experience he can greatly increase 
the quality of his crop and the pro- 
ductive capacity of his land. Every 
parent who gives equal study to the 
children can make childhood happier 
and manhood better. The children 
need social life as well as work. 
Their parents need it too. The far- 
mer’s life holds greater opportunities 
for independence and a good living 
than almost any other calling. To 
keep the boys and girls in the country, 
it is only necessary to provide in the 
country the opportunities for study 
and for pleasure. The first step to- 
ward this is to have good roads, and 
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the road to every schoolhouse should 
be passable at all seasons of the year. 

The National Congress of Mothers, 
finding it impossible in many places 
to carry out its work for child welfare 
on account of the impossibility of 
reaching the homes on the farms and 
foot hills, found it necessary to take 
up the promotion of Good Roads as 
the primary step for the betterment of 
opportunities for the country boy and 
girl, There are many of the new 
States where such work must be done, 
and there are few States where it is 
not needed in places. 

The social problem is, after all, the 
problem of the rural districts, and 
‘good roads are the greatest factor in 
promoting the welfare of all who live 
in the country. 

Give every child a square deal. Only 
by parents organized in every county, 
every State, and then united in a Na- 
tional body, can the causes of infant 
mortality, disease and crime be elimi- 
nated. It is for this the Mothers’ Con- 


gress pleads, and asks the help and 
membership of every one who sees in 
the child the hope of the race. Only by 
making life happy for every child can 
we do what is best for our own. The 
Congress welcomes correspondence. 





In Washington, April 25th to May 
2d, the National Congress of Mothers 
will hold the Second International 
Congress on Child Welfare, where 
the relation of the home, the school, 
the Church and the State to the chil- 
dren will be the topic for considera- 
tion. Each one has a duty to the 
children. Unless it realizes and per- 
forms it, the results are disastrous. 
For the welfare of the country child, 
the help of the strong, sensible, ear- 
nest men and women on the farms and 
in the mountains is earnestly desired. 
In Iowa the Rural Child Welfare 
Committee has organized a State com- 
mittee of one hundred representing 
every county in Iowa to work for 
child welfare on the farms and in rural 
towns and villages. 





THE SACRED SHRINE 
On mountain side, in valley fair, 
By ocean’s wave and river’s brink, 
Midst forests green, on prairie wide— 
Are seen the signs of man’s desire 


To live in harmony with 


God— 


The sacred shrines. 


In some are seen the rude attempt 

Of man’s untutored, inner soul 

T’ unfold his struggling, longing heart; 
In others, skill of artist’s brush 

And chisel shadow forth a more refined 


And clearer vision of their G 


od— 


These sacred shrines. 


But nowhere purer worship greets 
The loving heart of God on high, 
Than when the childish prayer ascends 
Beside God’s altar—mother’s knee— 
A living altar, glowing with 
The holiest fire—true mother-love. 
Most sacred shrine! 
Rev. SHERMAN G, Prt. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 





Kindergarten News 


The National Association for the 
Promotion of Kindergarten Educa- 
tion, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, is affiliated with the National 
Congress of Mothers, and desires to 
cooperate with it in every possible 
way. Leaflets and literature for 
Mothers’ Clubs and information on 
every subject connected with the kin- 
dergarten and with the education of 
young children will gladly be sent to 
anyone desiring it. 

The National Association is also 
glad to act as the medium for convey- 
ing to the kindergartners valuable in- 
formation prepared by the Mothers’ 
Congress. We desire to correspond 
and cooperate with every form of 
child welfare movement. We are 
particularly anxious to hear of such 
movements being started in Wyoming, 
Oregon, Arkansas and the Dakotas, 
and throughout the South. 

We have sent a number of circulars 
on the kindergarten, in connection 
with the manufactory, to Southern 
mill owners. A recent article on wel- 
fare work in a Southern mill town 
says, “That kindergarten was our 
show school, and the wonderful suc- 
cess of this form of education in mill 
settlement work makes one conclude 


that of all educational schemes this 
would be the most desirable ; meeting, 
as it does, the children’s love of hand- 
work and their need for right disci- 
pline.” 

Loan libraries and other material 
have been sent out, and speakers can 
sometimes be sent to meetings by this 
association, 

Will the National Congress of 
Mothers, through its branches, help 
us: ; 


1. By visiting kindergartens and 
encouraging the kindergartners, es- 
pecially in the Southern mill towns, 
and sending information about new 
ones which are being organized. 


2. By helping secure medical in- 
spection and visiting nurses for kin- 
dergartens, in towns where this work 
is not yet done. 

3. By securing lectures for Teach- 
ers’ Associations on the various forms 
of child welfare movement, and on 
school sanitation and hygiene, and 
urging that the best conditions, as to 
light, space, ventilation, etc., be pro- 
vided for the youngest children. 

C. GERALDINE O’GRADY, 


Educational Director for the Asso- 
ciation. 


The Rainyday Cupboard 


It is a device to keep children amused 
and mothers at peace. 

In it the mother keeps, under lock and 
key, toys and other gimcracks which are 
only brought out when it rains, and little 
people are kept indoors. 

The contents may be added to from time 
to time, so that there is always a chance of 
a “surprise” to add zest to the treat. 

There is crepe paper, with a book of in- 


structions of how to transform it into 
various pretty things. 

There are paints, and magazines to be 
colored and cut out. 

There are beads of all colors and sizes, 
and fancy yarn to be knit on a svool. 

There are puzzles, perhaps, and whatever 
else the ingenuity of the mother or the 
tastes of the children may suggest. 

Once inaugurated the tots fairly long for 
rainy days, instead of dreading them as 
they used to do. | 
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Important Wotice 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 15th of the 
previous month in order to ensure publication in the next MAGAZINE. 
mothers’ circles and parents’ associations are desired. They are suggestive to others. 


Notice to Parents’ Associations and Mothers’ Circles 
Co Gave a Successful Meeting 


1. | The President should open the meeting by stating that the Executive Committee has 
instructed her to request all in kindly courtesy to those sitting behind them to remove their hats. 


Il. Before introducing ay speaker say that in justice (or courtesy) to all on the program 
the President is directed by the Executive Committee to notify each speaker two minutes before 
the expiration of his time, and to require the time limits to be conformed to. 


III. Do not put so many items on the program as to prevent questions and discussions 


from the floor (unless a very formal meeting); these are often the most valuable part of the 


IV. Atthe close speak enthusiastically of the MAGAZINE and invite subscriptions on the 


Reports from 














CALIFORNIA 
THE ORIGIN, OBJECT AND WoRK OF THE 
MutuaL BENEFIT COMMITTEE OF THE 
CALIFORNIA Concress OF MOTHERS. 
By Mrs. H. C. Waddell, Chairman. 

The only effective way to help any man 
is to help him help himself, and the worst 
lesson to teach him is that he can be per- 
manently helped at the expense of some one 
else—CoLt. ROOSEVELT. 

Think of it, every year thousands of boys 
and girls are growing up uneducated, un- 
cultured and untrained. They are deprived 
of school and home influences as a result 
of child labor. As young men they fill our 
jails and rescue homes or become heads of 
our destitute homes. Who is to blame? 

ORIGIN 

The California Congress of Mothers is 
auxiliary to the Board of Education. 

There are nineteen standing committees 
in this organization, working in codpera- 
tion with principals, teachers and district 
nurses in the interest of our public school 
children and their homes. Every year 
thousands of women and children are given 
temporary relief through the Emergency 
Committee in the Congress, and through 
this committee turned over to some of the 
other committees for permanent help. 

The reader may form some idea of the 
great demand for such help when we state 
that during the year 1909 2,040 individuals 
were aided. 


It was my privilege as a visitor on this 
committee for one year to see the direct 
result of sin, sickness, death and desertion 
in very many of these homes and to share 
with them their sorrows and heartaches— 
which were indeed many. But that which 
stirred the heart of the writer the deepest 
and from which the idea of the Mutual 
Benefit sprang were the conditions which 
necessitated child labor. Surely, if this 
evil is ever allowable it is when the 12-year- 
old boy is the sole dependent of an invalid 
mother or aged grandparent or a 16-year- 
old girl the only wage-earner of a family 
of nine. 

But even with our department store 
schools (which are few) child labor is de- 
moralizing and should not be allowed. No 
fault to find with employers who know the 


‘sad, pitiful stories of some, and give work 


out of kindness to a child wholly unfit men- 
tally and physically when an older boy or 
girl would be far more profitable. 

But these half-nourished children are 
forced to leave school and home influence 
and go into the world unprotected and 
unrestrained at the tenderest, most critical 
time in their young lives. 

In this day and age, with our splendid 
free public schools and all forms of knowl- 
edge attainable, it is a disgrace for any 
Christian or philanthropic community to 
allow the department stores and factories 
to be filled with little boys and girls grow- 
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ing up in ignorance and crime in the very 
shadow of our public school building. 

There would be fewer destitute homes, 
fewer outcast girls and criminal boys, if 
we spent dollars in education and culture 
of the children of these homes and less to 
build public institutions in which to confine 

them when moral, mental and physical 
~ wrecks. 

As has been said, “Every home may not 
need a child, but every child needs a home.” 

This was made very real to me less than 
a year ago, when a pale pinched-face boy 
of 12 without a home, or a relative to 
whom he could unburden his heart, looked 
into my eyes and said: “I want a home; I 
want a mother’s love. Don’t send me to an 
orphanage. I want an education, and am 
willing to work hard for it if I only have 
the chance. I don’t want to depend on 
others or feel I am a pauper. I want to be 
a man of some account to the world.” 

That boy is now in the home of a promi- 
nent business man of this city being edu- 
cated and proving he is willing to earn it. 
But there are others. 

Every boy and girl has the right at least 
to the essentials of an education upon 
which to build a future life of usefulness 
and through which they will be able to earn 
a clean, honest living as men and women. 

Not every boy or girl appreciates and 
profits by their advantages, but there are 
many worthy children we find from day to 
day who do crave an education, and owing 
to the fact that neither our city, county 
nor State provides funds for such condi- 
tions, the Mutual Benefit was thought of 
as an avenue for raising a fund with which 
to assist such children. A committee called 
the Mutual Benefit Committee was ap- 
pointed by the California Congress of 
Mothers in January, 1909. 


OpjEcT AND MEMBERSHIP. 


The object of this committee is to create 
a fund in the California Congress of 
Mothers with which to aid and keep in 
school worthy boys and girls who are re- 
sponsible for the support, in part or as a 
whole, of their families. 

This committee proposes to be respon- 
sible for the dependent or needy home for 
the amount necessary for the child to earn 
and permit the child to remain in school. 
While we heartily commend the splendid 
work that is being done by the Federated 
Club women in procuring scholarships 
through what is known as the club 
women’s “scholarship fund,’ the Mutual 
Benefit is an entirely different fund. Cases 
aided through this committee belong 
wholly to and are investigated by the Con- 
gress of Mothers, and it would seem a 
breach of confidence to turn them over to 
other organizations. 


This committee is given power to act 


quickly, thus relieving any urgent cases 
without delay. 

Our fund is created by membership dues 
and contributions. 

Dues for all members of the Congress 
and children, 50 cents per year. 

Persons not members of Congress, 60 
cents, the extra 10 cents entitling them to 
become an associate member of the Con- 
gress. 

All organizations desiring to take mem- 
berships may be permitted to do so upon 
the payment of $10 per annum. 

When a scholarship is donated by a 
school, individual or organization, it shall 
be known as the scholarship of said school, 
individual or organization. 

A scholarship may not exceed $10 or $15 
a month. 

Exceptions to this rule may be made in 
special cases and special donations. 

The Mutual Benefit Committee being a 
part of the Congress of Mothers, and work- 
ing in every city and town wholly in accord 
with the rules and by-laws of that organi- 
zation and public schools, members of the 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations are expected 
to become sustainers of this fund. 

Teachers and principals are urged to rec- 
ommend pupils worthy of scholarships. 

Principals and heads of parental schools 
are invited to cooperate, and report cases 
under their supervision worthy of help. 

The chairman on extension will appoint 
one assistant in each circle or organiza- 
tion desirous of assisting in this work in 
any town or city. The business of this 
person will be to secure names of new 
members and receive dues or donations. 
All money will be turned into the hands 
of the treasurer of the Federated and 
Parent-Teachers’ Association of that town 
or city. After having recorded on their 
books it is then placed in the treasury of 
the Mutual Benefit, to be used in scholar- 
ships and drawn by check signed by chair- 
man and_ secretary in equal monthly 
amounts. This money must be delivered in 
person by either chairman or secretary, and 
a receipt taken for same and recorded by 
said secretary. 

Money for all incidental bills will be 
raised through donations in small amounts 
by members and friends of this committee. 
It will be known as the reserve fund and 
kept by a separate treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN OF TO-DAY ARE THE CITI- 
ZENS OF TO-MORROW. 

The Mutual Benefit Committee is work- 
ing to prevent child labor, to aid destitute 
homes and prevent outcast girls and crimi- 
nal boys. A few dollars spent now in ele- 
vating and aiding the respectable poor boy 
or girl means more than thousands when 
they are ruined. 

The work of the Mutual Benefit Commit- 
tee is not a charitable one. It is one of 
love and helpfulness. 
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One to lift boys and girls above the idea 
of receiving something for nothing, to in- 
still in them the desire to be helped only 
to help themselves. 

Every boy and girl who receives aid 
through this committee is expected to be- 
come a contributor to this fund by paying 
50 cents per year. 

The membership fee is small, in order 
that no. matter how. poor one may be they 
may be a member in full. 

Not a dollar of the dues or donations 
paid into the Mutual Benefit fund is used 
for salaries, as this entire committee works 
without remuneration. 

Our aim is to place scholarships for 
worthy boys and girls and to render all 
possible assistance to children desiring an 
education, but who through unfortunate 
circumstances in their homes are unable 
to attend school. 

In case of sickness in a home a very 
little assistance from this committee in the 
way of providing food or a nurse may pre- 
vent a child from losing months of school- 
ing in order to earn the means with which 
to provide these needs. 

It may be a few books or clothing that 
are necessary for a boy or girl in high 
school. 

It may be a short business course for a 
child who must earn wages for a large~ 
family. 


The placing of a scholarship means aid- 
ing a destitute mother, as this committee 
proposes to allow her each month what the 
child would earn as cash boy or girl. 

Owing to the fact that every individual 
receiving help through this committee may 
become a sustainer or contributor to this 


fund, which approaches the dignity of a 
college relief fund or saving account, we 
are able to assist without humiliating or 
pauperizing and are allowed to enter homes 
and minister where no other organization 
ever reaches. 

Every interest pertaining to the homes is 
shared by this committee. 

Our aim is to better every life and home 
we touch, to gain the confidence and friend- 
ship of the child and mother, and to enable 
every boy and girl to better understand 
themselves and know their relations to their 
fellow man. 

To make it their business to fill their 
place on this earth and create in them a 
desire to choose and accept only the 
highest. 

This committee is one of God’s work- 
shops in“which to mold and build character 
upon which the future destiny of souls 
depend. Like an endless chain within 
each link a jewel would be the endless 
power for good to society and mankind if 
the children of our destitute homes could 
be given the proper care, morally, mentally 
and physically. at the proper age and in the 
right way. The bitter cry of many -a 
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broken heart to-day is, “If I had only been 
helped at the time of temptation or before 
it was too late.” 

Our attention was called a few weeks 
ago to an extract by our associated press 
in a speech made by Dr. W. T. Porter 
before the Harvard Medical School. Dr. 
Porter is quoted as saying: “Let the unfit 
die; the uneducated, hopeless poor go the 
way of nature. Charity i is a disgrace.” 

Spend all on the education and care of 
thy child. Would Dr. Porter say this of 
his own? Why such advice to a body of 
men who are supposed to live to help 
others to live? Why doom an unfortunate 
soul to die like the heathen just because 
they are dependent? Had they been given 
help at the right time and in the right way 
they might not be paupers to-day. The day 
seems not far distant when there will be a 
chance for the uneducated and poor? Shall 
we not do all in our power for our own 
and the children of our less fortunate sis- 
ters to give them a chance? In educating 
and aiding a child we will also prevent a 
destitute mother from going the way of 
nature (starve and die). 

Surely there could be no better monu- 
ment to a childless man or woman than to 
lift the burden of some careworn child by 
enabling it to obtain an education. Far bet- 
ter give it in this way than give it for 
charity when it is too late to even be 
rightly appreciated. Don’t wait until too 
late to give your mite. 


Wuat Has Bren ACCOMPLISHED. 


This committee has been organized a 
year and a half; during that time we have 
aided 75 individuals. Space does not per- 
mit our elaborating, but we will give a few 
cases in which we were able to bring relief 
and comfort to many homes. 

We placed one scholarship at $12 per 
month ; supplied food six weeks for a fam- 
ily of six; while a 14-year-old boy re- 
mained in the grammar school to obtain his 
diploma. In one family, where death had 
claimed the son wage-earner, six weeks’ 
rent was paid that a 13-year-old girl should 
not be taken from school. Food, outdoor 
sleeping apartment and money given a fam- 
ily of nine where the father was ill. A 
trained nurse secured for a little 9-year- 
old girl to prevent her going to the County 
Hospital. Thanksgiving dinners were given 
to five families, school books and clothing 
provided to very many; at all times the 
love and sympathy of a friend has been 
given. The world needs more love and 
human sympathy. 


Mutua BENEFIT COMMITTEE OF THE Con- 
GRESS OF MOTHERS. 

H. C. Waddell, Chairman. 

J. S. Norvell, Associate Chairman. 


William Porter, Secretary. 
Martha Phelps, Treasurer. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
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COLORADO 


The work in Colorado is going forward 
steadily. We have thirty-three circles in 
Denver, with others promised. Pueblo 
reports a membership of six hundred. 
The spirit is good and there are trained 
workers. 

Mrs. Hersey’s work was well organized 
and her successor finds it easier to follow 
it up than seemed probable. 

Mrs. Hersey is spending the winter in 
New York. 

Mrs. Theodore Van Wagenen is presi- 
dent, and finds enjoyment, as all do who 
engage in this work for home and 
children. Mrs. Helen M. Wixson, who did 
much for the success of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers at Denver, has been 
elected as Superintendent of Schools as a 
tribute by the women who choice she was. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Club for Child Welfare 
was organized November 18, by Mrs. 
Macdonald—twenty-five charter members. 
President, Mrs. W. H. Macdonald, 27 Hunt- 
ington Street. Vice-Presidents: Miss Mary 
Marchant, Principal of Wethersfield Ave- 
nue School; Professor E. P. St. John, of 
the Hartford School of Pedagogy; Record- 
ing Secretary, Frank O. Jones, Principal of 
Northwest School; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, W. H. Macdonald. This club has had 
but one meeting as yet. It will start some 
work among the babies; it will also try for 
Juvenile Court and Probation extension. 
It will also endeavor to have exposed count- 
ers of provisions properly covered. The 
second club in Hartford was organized in 
October, with twenty-five charter members, 
and voted to join the State Congress of 
Mothers. Following are the officers: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. F. O. Jones; Vice-President, 
Mrs. Robert Winslow; Secretary, Mrs. 
Ewing. The name of this club is The 
Neighborhood Motherhood Club of Hart- 
ford. As all the members of this club have 
small children the meetings are held in the 
evening, once each month, at which 
time the fathers help by staying home 
and caring for the sleeping children, so 
that the women may study home prob- 
lems, child welfare in school and home. 
Mrs. Jones, the President. is the wife of 
Mr. F. O. Jones. Principal of the school 
in that district, and she is the Recording 
Secretary of the Hartford Club for Child 
Welfare just organized. Mr. Jones will 
give the Neighborhood Club a room in 
his school in which to hold their meetings 
as a manifestation of his interest in the 
work. Another club is the Fourth Church 
Mothers’ Club of fifty members, who voted 
to join the Congress after being addressed 
bv Mrs. Macdonald, organizer, in October. 
The President is Mrs. C. W. Francis, 90 
Sergeant Street. A fine program has 


been prepared for this year. Dr. Bots- 
ford, Superintendent of the Board of 
Health, addressed their last meeting, on 
the subject of sanitation, warts, study of 
the child in the home and home problems. 
With the Motherhood Club of Hartford 
this makes four clubs in Hartford. Mrs. 
Davis, President of the Motherhood Club, 
reports that the Layette Committee has 
provided eight layettes, at a cost of thirty- 
two dollars. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The District of Columbia Congress of 
Mothers has a winter of great activity. 
It held a bazaar and luncheon two days 
in December to raise money for its work. 
The luncheon was attended by hundreds 
of people, as it was in the business section 
of the city. Plans have been made to 
organize parents’ associations in every 
school in Washington during the winter. 
The Congress is cooperating with the 
Juvenile Court in cases where their help 
is requested. The Congress meets at the 
Arlington the third Tuesday of every 
month, at 2 P. M. The program follows: 

’PROGRAM FOR THE YEAR. 
1910-1911. 

Oct. 18—Opening Meeting. Mrs. A. A. 
Birney, President. 

Nov. 15—Committees for the Bazaar. 
Mrs. W. H. Holtzman, Chairman of Com- 


. mittee. 


Dec. 9 and 10—Luncheon and Bazaar in 
old Masonic Temple. 

Dec. 20—Reports of 
Bazaar. 

Jan. 17—“The Power of Suggestion in a 
Mother’s Life,” Dr. C. S. Winbigler. 

Feb. 21—“The Snare of the Drug,” Dr. 
L. F. Kebler, Department of Agriculture. 

March 21—“The Unknown Factor in the 
Home Equation,” Mrs. Frank J. Goodwin. 

April 18—“‘The International Congress 
of Mothers,’ Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Na- 
tional President. 


GEORGIA 


The officers of the Georgia Congress of 
Mothers having received the resignation of 
their President, Miss C. S. Parrish, of 
Athens, have asked Mrs. J. R. Little, of 
Atlanta, to take the presidency. Miss Par- 
rish’s duties as head of the Normal School 
have made it impossible for her to give 
the time to the work which it requires. 
She will continue as chairman of the Par- 
ent Teacher Department. The annual 
meeting of the Georgia Congress will be 
held in Atlanta, February 6. 

Mrs. Little is deeply interested in child 
welfare, and is determined to make Geor- 
gia a strong State in the mother work for 
child welfare. Mrs. Little has given much 
time to child study, and will bring to her 
work a wide grasp of all that it should 
embody. 


Committees on 











She is planning for valuable addresses 
at the State meeting. The work for saving 
babies has already occupied the mothers 
of Atlanta. 

Columbus has a parents’ circle of sixty 
members, which is trying to get a play- 
ground with a conscientious and competent 
person in charge. The president, Mrs. L. 
D. Wright, is the mother of six children, 
and is also doing much to help the mothers 
of Columbus. 

ILLINOIS 


The following widely distributed letter 
is self-explanatory and covers one of the 
most important steps yet taken by the or- 
ganization : 

Members and Friends of the Illinois Con- 
gress of Mothers: 

Through the efforts of the Congress a 
new department has been added to the IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, and is 
called The School and Home Department. 

The first meeting of this department was 
held December, 1909, at Springfield. The 
second meeting was held December 28, 
at 12 Monroe Street, Chicago (rooms of 
the Klio Association). 

Every mother and every teacher in IIli- 
nois ought to feel a personal interest in 
this section. Each club and school is urged 
to send at least one representative. Par- 
ent-teacher organizations and mothers’ cir- 
cles are not limited as to the number of 
their delegates. 

The Congress offers (for this year only) 
the special privilege of membership in both 
State Teachers’ Association and Coneress 
for the sum of $1.50. This will include 
the National Congress magazine—CuiLp- 
WE Fare. In order to secure this double 
membership the above sum may be sent 
to the treasurer, Mrs. C. W. Collins, 287 
Keystone Avenue, River Forest, at any 
time between now and December 28. Mem- 
bership badge will be sent as receipt. 

Teachers, parents and all interested in 
the closer union of home and school are 
invited to attend. 


ILLInoIs CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 
SCHOOL AND HOME DEPARTMENT 
Parent-Teacher Section. 

ROOMS OF THE KLIO ASSOCIATION 
12 Monroe St., near Michigan Ave. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1910 
1.45 o’Clock 
President—Mrs. Orville T. Bricht. Ch'cago. 

Secretary—Mrs. W. H. Browne. Chicago. 
Executive Committee—Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, 

Chicago; Mrs. L. K. Gillson, Wilmette; 

Mrs. L. D. Doty, Chicago. 

“Real Values in Education,” Miss Mary 
Snow, head of Denartment of Household 
Arts, Chicago Public Schools. 

1. Discussion: From the Teacher’s 
Standpoint: President, Livingston C, Lord, 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School; Dr. 
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Manfred J. Holmes, Illinois State Normal 
University; Miss Cora Hamilton, Western 
Illinois State Normal School. 

2. Discussion: From the Standpoint of 
the Layman: Dr, John M. Dodson, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Samuel Bradt, De Kalb; Mrs. 
W. S. Hall, Berwyn. 


3. General discussion. 


In De Kalb the pupils of the eighth 
grade of the Ellwood School were enter- 
tained at the S. E. Bradt home last even- 
ing at supper, with their teachers, Misses 
Clark and Stanley. The girls of the class 
take domestic science at High School, and 
from there went to the Bradt residence, 
where they prepared the supper. A short 
time was spent socially after supper. 

The party mentioned is the beginning of 
a series which we have started for the pur- 
pose of teaching the children some folk 
games and dances. We think a better ac- 
quaintance with the class will be mutually 
beneficial. The games will be taught the’ 
chidren by Miss Nicholson, who has charge 
of music and games in our schools. 

Mothers’ Studv Club of Rockford pre- 
sents this programme for 1910-11: 


“Tf you would bind the little one to you, 

Bind your soul to all things that are high 
and true, 

And let its light shine clear through all 

you: do.” 

ae —Froebel. 


“The keynote of all education should be 


to. study and utilize the child’s natural at- 
tractions.” 


September 21—“The 
Mrs. O. J. Kern. 

October 5—Book review, Mrs. S. S. Bud- 
long. 

October 19—“The Care of the Little 
Baby,” Mrs. F. H. Kimball. 

November 2—Children’s home meeting, 
Mrs. S. S. Budlong and Mrs. Joslyn. 

November 16—“Woman in the Manage- 
ment of Business,” Mrs. E. P. Lathrop. 

November 25—Children’s party, Mrs. C. 
J. Seymour. 

_December 16—Magazine article discus- 
sion. 


American Girl,” 


“Joy is the grace we say to God.”—Jean 
Ingelow. 


January 4—‘How Can We Counteract 
the Effects of the Social Rush for Our 
Boys and Girls?” Prof. Briggs. 

January 18—‘Organized Motherhood, 
State and National,” Mrs. Giles Hunter. 

February 2—‘‘The Physical Girl,” Miss 
Hill. 

February 16—“What Shall We Tell Our 
Boys and Girls?” Dr. Anna Weld. 


March 16—“Classica] Literature and 
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What it Should Mean to the Child,” Mrs. 
Charlotte Lawrence. 
March 16—“Trail of the Wild Flower.” 
Jessie Loue Smith. 
March 20—“The 
Miss Julia Gulliver. 
April 14—‘Nature Study,” 
shall. 
April 28—Annual meeting. 


Scriptural Mother,” 


Miss Mar- 


Officers—Mrs. M. B. Little, president; 
Mrs. F. H. Kimball, vice-president; Mrs. 
A. B. Atchinson, secretary and treasurer. 

Press Committee—Mrs, Chas. Knapp. 

Philanthropic Committee—Mrs. S. S. 
Budlong, Mrs. Ernest Aiston. 


“There are hermit souls that live with- 
drawn 
In the place of their self-content ; 
There are souls like stars, that dwell 
apart 
In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls, that blaze their 
paths 
Where highways never ran,— 
But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man.” 
—S. W. Foss. 


A PRACTICAL OF SCHOOL 


ILLUSTRATION 
Work. 
Miss Ella Sullivan, one of the District 

Superintendents on the staff of Mrs. Young, 

head of the public schools of Chicago, re- 

cently gave before the West End Mothers’ 

Council a unique exposition of school work 

which ought frequently to be repeated in 

the presence of parents. Instead of rely- 
ing altogether upon her address to illumi- 
nate the present method of teaching Eng- 
lish, she had classes from the highest to 
the lowest grades enter, each with the 
teacher, and demonstrate, the little tots 
reciting and acting out “The Falling 

Leaves,” eighth grade using a selection 

from Shakespeare, and the intermediate 

grades literature suited to them. 

Inasmuch as few parents visit any depart- 
ment of our schools except the principal’s 
office, they know little of the real purposes 
of methods now in use. Much criticism 
and misunderstanding would be dissipated 
if competent educators everywhere, in close 
touch with educational methods, could 
often show to parents and patrons these 
“living pictures” of school work. 


IOWA 

The election of Mrs. B. F. Carroll as 
president of Iowa Congress of Mothers 
gives. promise of valuable work for the 
mothers and children of the State. The 
officers are all recognized leaders in edu- 
cational work. 

The election of Mrs. W. L. Hearst, of 
Cedar Falls, to the position of first vice- 


president of the Iowa Congress of Moth- 
ers was an election greatly appreciated by 
her friends throughout the State, and one 
that will bring credit upon the organization, 
for she will carry into the work the effi- 
cient and executive training which is help- 
ful to any organization. Mrs. Hearst has 
had superior educational advantages, both 
in this country and in foreign lands. She 
is a wumiversity graduate and took post- 
graduate work in Vienna, Germany. For 
several years she was a member of the 
faculty of the State Teachers’ College. 
Her marriage eight years ago with Dr. W. 
L. Hearst, one of the leading physicians 
of Cedar Falls, brought her to be a per- 
manent resident there, and now with her 
three small children she is developing won- 
derful tact and knowledge of child life and 
is studying the highest and best modes of 
education and training for the children. 
She is president of the Cedar Falls Moth- 
ers’ Congress, which is one of the best of 
the kind in the State. The mothers are 
now working along a new line to educate 
the children with the best that literature 


‘or music can offer, having such knowledge 


brought down to their comprehension, and 
in this way hoping to familiarize them while 
still young with the best musical talent 
offered in the grand opera. Their aim is 
high, but it is practical with the right kind 
of management, and within a few years 
will show results. This is along the same 
line that Charles Lamb followed when he 
wrote the tales of Shakespeare. 

Mrs. Walter S. Brown, former president 
of the State Congress, has been invited to 
become a member of the Des Moines com- 
mittee of twenty-five which has for its 
purpose the working out of a plan that 
will make school administration more 
effective in city schools. 

Mrs. I. L. Hillis has a great field in 
rural welfare work, which with the co- 
operation of U. S. Good Roads Depart- 
ment should reach the mother and children 
on the farms. 

At the December meeting of the City 
Union of Mothers’ Clubs Mrs. Helen 
Windsor gave an interesting talk on the 
care of the little tots at Day Nursery, of 
the wholesome luncheons served at noon- 
time, and of the rest each child is required 
to take during the day. Mrs. Sidney J. Dil- 
lon talked on infant hygiene. Dr. Georgia 
Stewart followed with a talk on the work 
of women’s clinic; Professor Gordon, of 
Ames, told of the great necessity of an ab- 
solutely pure milk supply and the proper 
precautions to take to keep the milk pure. 
Mrs. Cosson closed the program with a 
description of a trip to a model dairy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts branch of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 








Teacher Associations will hold its annual 


Congress in Lynn, Mass., February 16, 17, 
18, as guests of the Lynn Parents’ Associa- 
tions. 

Mrs. Alice B. Merryman and the official 
board have had a remarkably successful 
year. Mrs. Walter Leroy Smith has had 
more requests to organize circles than can 
be filled for a long time to come. 

The Massachusetts branch was organized 
in Worcester, Mass., receiving valuable as- 
sistance and codperation from Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall. 

MISSISSIPPI 


The Mississippi Congress of Mothers, 
desiring to extend the interest in organiz- 
ing mothers to study and promote child 
welfare, has arranged during January to 
hold meetings in Jackson, Natchez, Vicks- 
burg, Columbus, Hattiesburg and Brook- 
haven. Mrs. Schoff will attend all these 
meetings, and Miss Sophie B. Wright. of 
New Orleans, will also visit some of the 
cities of Mississippi. 

Mrs. B. H. Stapleton, the State presi- 
dent, has the interest of the children so 
deeply at heart that she is using every 
effort to enlist the entire State in this vital 
work for child welfare. The following 
notice has been sent all over the State: 

The Mississippi Congress of Mothers 
stands for: 

First. A united, organized parenthood, 
for the uplift of the child. 

Second. For an educated parenthood 
and a chair of motherhood in every college. 

Third. For the unity of home and school 
and a Parent-Teacher Association in every 
public school. 


Fourth. For clean literature, a “white 
life for two.” 
Fifth. As a united motherhood we beg 


for the juvenile court and State reforma- 
tory for the delinquent child. 

These are principles advocated by the 
Mississippi Congress of Mothers; and since 
Mrs. Schoff, president - of the National 
Congress of Mothers, will visit Mississippi 
in January, we beg our State papers to 
publish the same, and in every way pos- 
sible aid in making Mrs. Schoff’s visit a 
profitable one to our State. 

Miss Sophie Wright will meet Mrs. 
Schoff in Jackson, January 27 and 28, 
to hold a midwinter session of the Con- 
gress of Mothers. 

Mrs. R. B. STAPLETON, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


MISSOURI 


The work for child welfare in rural dis- 
tricts has received a great impetus in Mis- 
souri through the active work of Mrs. 
Frank De Garmo, chairman of Good Roads 
and School Improvement of the Mothers’ 
Meetings were held in many 
In Warrensburg 


Congress. 
towns during December. 
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Col. J. W. Suddah presided at the John- 
son County meeting. Mrs. Ida B. Cole, of 
St. Louis; Mrs. Ehlers, Mrs. De Garmo 
and Miss Utica M. Reagan were among 
the speakers. 

The illustrated lecture with stereopticon 
views showed the situation of the great 
good roads question which is now before 
the people. These views are furnished by 
the Government and the organization is 
also backed by the Government. 

Special work is being done in Missouri 
with the definite purpose of demonstrating 
the practical value to home and children 
that will result if by State-wide desire 
every schoolhouse is made accessible to 
every home at all seasons of the year. 
There are many parts of the country where 
children must walk on railroad tracks to 
reach the school because of bad road con- 


ditions. 
NEW YORK 


New York City MotHers’ Civ. 

Regular meetings will be held the second 
Monday of each month at the Hotel Astor, 
44th Street and Broadway, at 2.30 P. M. 
The first half hour will be devoted to busi- 
ness, the program beginning promptly at 
3 o’clock. 

All interested in the aim of the club— 
“To promote the education of women in 
the wiser care of children * * * and 
to uplift and improve the condition of 
mothers in all ranks of life’—are invited 
to attend. 

The program includes: 

October 10, 1910—“Vocational Training 
for Boys,” Mr. Charles J. Pickett, Ph.D., 
principal of New York’s First Vocational 
School; “Choosing Careers for Coming 
Men and Women,” Mr. Eli W. Weaver. 

November 14, 1910—‘“Athletics for Girls,” 
Miss Elizabeth Burchenal; “Athletics for 
Boys,” Mr. Lee Hammer, associate director 
of Department of Hygiene of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

December 12, 1910—‘“‘Mother the Crea- 
tive in Character Building.’ Mrs. Virginia 
Wheat; “Art in the Home,” Dr. James Par- 
ton Haney, director of art instruction in 
public schools in boroughs of Manhattan 
and Queens. 

January 9, 1911—“The Art of Story Tell- 
ing,” Miss Nora A. Smith; “Art as a Fac- 
tor in Education,” Mr. Frank Alvah Par- 
sons, director of New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art. 

February 13, 1911—“Musical and Dra- 
matic Day,’ Miss Amy Grant, Miss Mu- 
riel M. Victor. 

March 13, 1911—Annual election. 
bers only admitted. 

April 10, 1911—“The Moral Training of 
Young Men,” Dr. Wood, Columbia Uni- 
versity; ‘Moral Protection. of Young 
Women,” Mrs. Rose Woodallen Chapman. 

May 8 1911—‘Self-Government for 
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Women,” Mrs. Kate Upson Clarke, author 
and lecturer; Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
director of the American Ethical Union; 
“Anti-Suffrage Discussion,” by the club. 


OHIO 


Mrs. J. Rankin, of Cleveland, who is 
chairman of the Parent-Teacher Depart- 
ment, is securing the help of representative 
women from all the large cities and towns 
in order to extend the organization of 
parents’ circles. She enters the work with 
earnest purpose to enlist all the mothers 
of Ohio in this great work for child wel- 
fare. 

At the recent Congress in Conneaut 
Superintendent H. C. Muckley, of Cleve- 
land, said in his address to the Con- 
gress : “The system in the past has been 
to impose upon the children whom we are 
teaching the ideals and ideas which we 
already have. If we succeed in this, where 
is the progress? By so doing we are 
keeping back and crowding out the per- 
sonality which every child possesses. In 
Cleveland a beginning has been made along 
the right lines. Already there are schools 
where it would be possible for every child 
to develop according to his particular 
taste. Every child has a divine right to 
the education of that individuality which 
God gave him, and when the public school 
system does this it will have been per- 
fected.” 

Mrs. W. E. Linden gave an interesting 
report of the National Congress at Den- 
ver, which she attended as the representa- 
tive of the Cleveland Congress of Mothers. 

Mrs. A. E. Hyre, speaking on “The 
Larger Use of School Buildings,” told how 
the city of Cleveland, with its mothers’ 
clubs. is utilizing the school buildings for 
the higher and better education of adults, 
education in night schools, free lectures, 
musical nights, etc. Last winter they held 
126 sociable nights in different parts of 
the city. These sociable nights include 
lectures by eminent men on such sub- 
jects as “Give the Boy Another Chance” 
and “Does the Boy Need Discipline or 
Sympathy?” also lectures by the Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, illustrated with lan- 
tern slides; also lectures by business and 
professional men who thoroughly under- 
stood their work and can speak interestingly 
and enthusiastically of what they are doing. 
They give musicals by free local talent, 
using orchestras, glee clubs and other 
musical talent of older pupils. 

Judge Roberts, in a very able address on 
better marriage laws, spoke at length on 
the evils of too early marriages and the 
divorce courts. He said that much of the 
evil in the marriage system was due to 
false modesty in the home. We must look 
for the correction of these evil conditions 
through the home or society itself. The 
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necessity of a medical examination for un- 
namable diseases and insanity and the pub- 
lishing of the bans for a certain length of 
time before the marriage could take place 
would greatly lessen the marriage evils of 
to-day, says Judge Roberts. 

The Ohio Congress appointed Mrs. E. S. 
Wright, Conneaut; Mrs. C. P. Wickham, 
Jr., Norwalk; Mrs. G. A. Noland, Cleve- 
land; Mrs. F. E. Brydle, Conneaut, as State 
delegates to attend the International Con- 
gress on Child-Welfare in Washington, 


OREGON 


The Oregon Congress of Mothers held 
their first regular meeting Tuesday, No- 
vember 1, and began active work. 

Extension is to be the paramount move- 
ment in Oregon this year, and with that 
in view the Publicity Committee sent an 
appeal for cooperation to the principal 
local teachers’ magazine. The result has 
been that twelve counties are represented 
in the letters that have poured in on our 
corresponding secretary asking for help 
and advice in organizing parent-teacher 
circles. It is encouraging to note that 
most of the letters come from teachers, 
principals and superintendents of schools. 

The president of the State Congress 
gave a brief report of the work taken up 
at the recent State Convention of the Fed- 
erated Women’s Clubs, held at the Dalles, 
Ore., where she went to give the fraternal 
ore on behalf of the Congress opening 
night. 

The Portland Journal has given the Ore- 
gon Congress of Mothers generous space 
in its columns for the extension of infor- 
mation concerning the work for child- 
welfare. Mrs. Thomas Hawkes will have 
charge of the department. Dr. Louis Dech- 
mann will give a series of lectures, on 
“Procreation and the Rearing of a 
Healthy, Happy Race,” to the Portland 
Congress. Mrs. George W. McMath is 
chairman of Publicity Committee, and is 
visiting towns throughout the State to ex- 
tend the organization. 


TENNESSEE 


Mrs. George H. Robertson, organizer for 
Tennessee, has arranged for a State meet- 
ing of all who are interested in child-wel- 
fare, to be held in Nashville January 24. 

The mayor of every city in the State 
has been asked to send a representative 
woman to this meeting. Mrs. Schoff, na- 
tional president, will attend, and it is ex- 
pected that a State branch of the National 
Congress may be organized. 

A meeting has also been arranged in 


Memphis. 
TEXAS 


All the educational bodies of the State 
were represented at the second annual 
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convention of the Texas Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
held in Austin, October 12, 13 and 14. 
It will be recorded in history as one of 
the most important epochs in our great 
State’s life. From every part of Texas 
those interested in child life came—from 
the level fields of grain on the North and 
the pine forests of the East; from the 
lands warmed by the winds and washed by 
the waters of the Gulf Stream on the 
South and the distant Western plains, over 
which sleek and well-fed cattle roam. 

It is but one year now since this or- 
ganization, which has for its purpose “a 
more enlightened motherhood and a better 
protected childhood,” was formed, and the 
readiness with which different communi- 
ties under its guidance are organizing dem- 
onstrates beyond question the crying need 
for the splendid work it is doing. 

The capital city was brilliant with lights 
as the delegates on that first evening of 
October 12 gathered at the Central Chris- 
tian Church and listened to the cordial 
greetings extended by the representatives 
of all the federated bodies, and by the 
dignitaries of both city and State. It was 
a most appropriate place for the conven- 
tion; scarcely a stone’s throw from the 
great Capitol building, within whose walls 
laws are enacted governing and protect- 
ing its people, were gathered the mothers 
to consider the welfare of the child—the 
future citizen. Well did they realize that 
the cause is the cause of the race, and 
upon the proper understanding and edu- 
cation of the child depends the welfare of 
the State. Within the atmosphere of the 
great State University the mothers of the 
Lone Star State were deliberating the 
greatest educational problem of the day— 
the child. The schools can never rise 
above the level of the homes, and that 
which elevates the one will enrich the 
other. Educational effort cannot be con- 
fined to the schoolroom, but there are num- 
berless problems in education which must 
be solved in the home—many more must 
be solved by the united wisdom of the 
home and school. 

Mrs. James Young, chairman of the 
General Arrangement Committee, presided 
and introduced the following speakers: 
Attorney General Lichtfoot, who extend-d 
a welcome on behalf of the State. He 
dwelt on the greatness of Texas and paid 
a high tribute to the. Congress, expressing 
his own and the governor’s approval of 
the Texas Congress-of Mothers. 

Mayor Woolridge bade the mothers wel- 
come to the city. He stands for compul- 
sory education. He averred that it was 
the duty of society to care for homeless 
children. 

A. N. McCallum, city school superintend- 
ent, welcomed the guests on behalf of the 
city schools, and invited an inspection of 
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the schools, especially the domestic science 
and manual training departments. He re- 
ferred to the splendid influence of proper 
home life and mothers’ love. 

Prof. F. M. Bailey, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, gave greetings 
in behalf of the public school system, and 
dwelt on the necessity for good influence 
on the child, stressing the fact that better 
children will make better citizens. He said 
that school improvement clubs composed 
of mothers should be formed in every one 
of the 6,000 school districts of Texas. 

The first business of the convention was 
the submission of the reports of the State 
and county chairmen. Wide range of ac- 
tion in behalf of the child was shown by 
these reports. In many instances the 
county extension chairmen stated that 
parent-teachers’ organizations had been 
formed in the schools in both town and 
rural communities. Every report read 
showed the hearty indorsement and aid of 
school boards, superintendents and teach- 
ers in bringing about this codperation be- 
tween home and school. 


Mrs. J. N. Porter, State president, in 
her address said: 


“Tt does not fall to the lot of every 
organization to receive encouragement and 
substantial support that has been so gra- 
ciously tendered the Texas Congress of 
Mothers. Our foster mother, Miss Eleanor 
Brackenridge, has made it possible for us 
to open headquarters in Dallas and to em- 
ploy a competent stenographer. You can 
readily see what a wonderful aid this has 
been in promoting our cause. It has en- 
abled: us to send out hundreds of letters 
and thousands of pages of literature which 
otherwise could never have reached vou. 
Our love and appreciation go out to Miss 
Brackenridge for this sufstantial assur- 
ance of her confidence and for this greatly 
needed financial support. 

“The Methodist Publishing House at 
Dallas has kindly furnished us a room in 
their building, 294 Commerce street, with 
desk and other necessary furniture for our 
office, and here we have established State 
headquarters. 

“The Conference for Education has also 
materially added to our funds. Almost 
every educational organization in our State 
has expressed admiration and approval of 
our Congress of Mothers. This alone 
should convince us that in spite of the 
many organizations in existence there is 
room for one more when its aims and pur- 
poses. are those for which we stand. 

“During the past year your president has 
given her entire time to the Congress work. 
For the past two months she has gone 
regularly to the office and responded to 
duty early and late: More than 1,200 let- 
ters have sone out from our office since 
the 20th of August. 
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“On last April I spoke before the Con- 
ference for Education at their annual 
meeting at Waco at that time. Their or- 
ganization strongly indorsed the Congress 
of Mothers. 

“During last March I sent out a letter to 
all county chairmen, requesting them to 
hold a county conference of parents and 
teachers, at the same time outlining a pro- 
gramme which would in a measure bring 
the aims and purposes of our organization 
before the public. Several very successful 
meetings were held. 

“Mrs. J. G. Sutton, of Beaumont, held a 
most successful conference, at which she 
had more than 100 delegates in attend- 
ance. She had arranged for interesting 
speakers, prepared luncheon for her guests 
and a remarkably profitable meeting was 
the result. The daily papers of Beaumont 
were enthusiastic in their indorsement of 
the undertaking, and I have had evidences 
from many sources of the interest aroused. 
We heartily commend Mrs. Sutton and 
her earnest co-workers of Beaumont for 
their splendid achievements in Jefferson 
County. 

“Mrs. C. A. Atkins, who is our State 
Chairman of School Improvements, has 
also held during the past year a county 
conference in Harrison County. Mrs. At- 
kins is fortunate in having for her en- 
thusiastic co-worker in Marshall Mrs. J. 
Harry Hill, who is a member of our Board 
of Directors. 


“Dallas County held a conference of par- 
ents and teachers early in the Spring, 
which we had every reason to _ believe 
would have been a great success had it 
not rained in torrents all the night before 
and during the entire morning. Some 
brave souls weathered the storm, and in 
the afternoon we held a very profitable 
session, which convinced us that a county 
conference is the most practical medium 
of extending our Mothers’ Congress work. 

“Our banner county conference was held 
by Tarrant County in Forth Worth, under 
the leadership of Mrs. E. A. Watters, who 
has done a remarkable work for her city 
and county. Mrs. Watters is fortunate in 
having for her efficient co-worker Mrs. 
Wm. Capps, who has been an enthusiastic 
kindergarten worker for a number of years, 
and has been an ardent supporter of the 
Congress of Mothers since its organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Watters has made a remark- 
able record as an organizer in her county. 
During the past eight months she has or- 
ganized a Mothers’ Club or Parent-Teach- 
er Club in every school in Forth Worth, 
numbering about sixteen. At her county 
conference held last spring your president 
was present and spoke, as did both county 
and city school superintendents. A good 
representation from over the county was 
present and much enthusiasm shown. Fort 


Worth is fortunate in having one of the 
best progressive school superintendents in 
the State. He is heartily i in sympathy with 
mothers’ organizations, and is ever ready 
to aid in their undertakings. 

“ Mothers’ Congress Day’ at the State 
Fair has proven an interesting feature of 
our work. It reaches many people in an 
educational way who perhaps could not be 
reached at any other time or in any other 
way. We have had inquiries from many 
other States asking about how we con- 
ducted ‘Mothers’ Day’ at our fair. 

“It is impossible to tell of the assistance 
that the great State University has given 
the Texas Congress of Mothers, and the 
splendid manner in which they, through Dr. 
A. Caswell Ellis, aided in the plans for the 
Austin convention.” 


Wuat TExAs ConGress OF MoTHERS HAs 
DonE IN ONE YEAR, 


Mrs. J. N. Porter writes: 


“All the great educational bodies of the 
State were represented at the second an- 
nual Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Association gave us their enthu- 
siastic indorsement and promised to co- 
operate. Our organization in’ Texas now 
represents about 8,000 members. Our work 
is now on a solid basis. We are looking 
forward to entertaining the National Con- 
gress in 1912. 


The election resulted in the following 
choice of officers: 

President—Mrs. J. N. Porter, Park Ho- 
tel, Dallas. 

Honorary 
Brackenridge, San Antonio. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. P. K. Ewing, 
Houston. 

Second Vice+President—Mrs. F. M. Bral- 
ley, Austin. 

Third Vice-President—Mrs. R. S. Lazen- 
by, Waco. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. 
Grabill, Fort Worth. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. John S. 
Turner, 27 Marsalis avenue, Dallas. 

Treasurer—Mrs. L. M. Lewis, 726 Den- 
ver Boulevard, San Antonio. 


Eleanor 


Margaret 


UTAH 


No work which could be done by the 
mothers would bear better fruit for the 
future than to strike at the power of Mor- 
monism. One hundred thousand children 
were legitimized at the time of statehood. 
It is estimated that 15,000 have been born 
since statehood, and every year sees alarm- 
ing additions to the number. All of these 
people are active missionaries for the false 
principle of plural marriage in the most 
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effective way, in private conversation. If 
this influence is unchecked it will not be 
long until the whole country is in the 
grasp of this evil principle. It should be 
the cause of every woman to oppose this 
power. 

The names of 225 couples who have con- 
tracted polygamous marriages have been 
recently published, but this probably does 
not represent a quarter of the actual num- 
ber, as such secrecy prevails that it is 
difficult to prove these marriages. The 
mothers of Utah meet serious obstacles 
in rearing their children under such con- 
ditions, and look forward eagerly and pray- 
erfully to the time when this evil power 
may be overthrown. Everybody's Maga- 
sine is rendering real service to the nation 
in bringing the facts before the people. 

The brave work of those who believe 
in the sacredness of marriage under Chris- 
tian laws still continues and holds first 
place, for until Utah frees itself of this 
drawback to civilization there is no secur- 
ity for any careful parent who desires his 
children to have high moral standards. 


WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Frank R. Hill, president of the 
State Congress, has just organized a Moth- 
ers’ Circle in Sylvan, of which Mrs. Bent- 
ley is president. Sylvan is an up-to-date 
town, and will enter into the work of the 
Congress with thorough insight into the 
value of such work for the future of the 
children. 

In the rural community beyond Sylvan a 
Mothers’ Circle has been organized by Mrs. 
Hill. The members are mothers living on 
ranches, who meet all the hard work which 
such life brings to every woman. Mrs. Lou 
Baker is the president. The Congress 
gives cordial welcome to these new mem- 
orm... 

Washington mothers, under the new !aw 
giving suffrage to women, will have an 
equal responsibility with the fathers in 
building the State. 

No better plan for its future can be 
made than to unite the mothers of the 
State under the banner “Child Study for 
Child-Welfare.” 


WISCONSIN. 


The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
listened to an interesting address by Mrs. 
J. R. Sullivan, President of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Mothers, who gave the plan 
of bringing parents and teachers into co- 
Operation for child-welfare. After appeal- 
ing for the help of the teachers in forming 
parents’ associations, she said: 

“The school houses belong to the people. 
and why not use them as neighborhood 
club houses? 

“Much good and needed work has been 


done in the interest of the conservation of 
our material resources. Why not conserve 
our greatest national asset, the child? The 
slaughter of the innocents by King Herod 
was a merciful one in comparison with that 
going on in mines, factories and other in- 
dustries where this most deplorable human 
waste is tolerated because child labor is 
cheap. Let us see to it that playgrounds 
be provided in abundance; for preventive 
work is better and cheaper than corrective. 

“We ask a more active codperation on 
the part of the fathers. No amount of 
success in the great game of business or 
the accumulation of wealth and honors will 
compensate for lack of their companion- 
mie and sympathy in the cares of family 
life. 

“We also aim to impose the sanitary 
conditions in every community, so that 
homemakers will realize the great need and 
value of fresh air, light and sunshine and 
the proper preparation of nutritious food.” 

“The possibilities of a mothers’ club are 
limitless, if mothers and _ kindergartners 
unite for child betterment,” said Mrs. H. 
A. Betts, Milwaukee, First-Vice President 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Mothers, be- 
fore the Kindergarten section of the 
teachers’ convention Thursday. 

“Higher education for many women, and 
special industrial training for others, have 
resulted in vital questions arising in the 
minds of such women when they become 
mothers. Why am I so conscious of a 
lack of ‘experience for this, the greatest 
work of my life? Tradition says that 
mother instinct is sufficient. How shall I 
best rear my child, that he may be a 
medium, through which the best of this 
generation may pass to the next? 

“Have you, too, not felt the need for 
trained parenthood which shall have pre- 
ceded motherhood? It is a real cry from 
the heart of many a mother, and while we 
await its coming, a preliminary step has 
been taken—the uniting of mothers and 
teachers in Mothers’ Circles, in a series of 
regular meetings. 

“Organized motherhood admits of infor- 
mation by Specialists. Such advance has 
been made in the ‘treatment of the diseases 
of childhood that this could be made a 
most fertile source of information.” 

The Wisconsin Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers has organized a 
strong Parent Teacher Association at the 
State Normal School. The initial meetings 
were very enthusiastic, and fifty paid mem- 
bership dues at once. The Program Com- 
mittee are preparing a fine educational 
program. In March there will be a joint 
meeting of all the Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations in Milwaukee. There are already 
seven, and more forming. 

“The Work of the Mothers’ Congress” 
will be the subject of an address to the 
School Principals’ Association. 








Foreign 


KOREA 

American women have gone to every 
country on the face of the globe to better 
humanity. Bravely, and regardless of per- 
sonal comfort they have ‘left home ‘and 
friends to carry God’s word and the les- 
sons in hygienic living to their sisters of 
other races. 

The little brown-faced babies of Korea, 
with their mothers, have had their help 
from Miss Anna S. Doriss, who writes 
from Fusan, and says: “Here in Korea 
the words of Hosea, ‘My people are de- 
stroyed for lack of knowledge,’ are true. 
The infant death rate in the East is almost 
beyond reckoning. One of our women 
was questioned in my hearing not long 
ago, and replied that it really did not mat- 
ter much if her baby died, she would soon 
have another. Truly, then, our heart’s de- 
sire is to spread such knowledge as will 
reduce the awful death rate of the little 
babies and children whom God sends as 
blessings into our homes. 

“This very question is agitating the 
whole world, and not Korea alone. And 
were this the only side of the argument, I 
would leave it to the science which can 
only too well remedy the trouble. 

“To me the most wonderful event in 
God’s creative world is that of a baby, and 
it was given to a woman to manage. The 
next incomprehensible event is one of 
these souls grown to manhood or woman- 
hood without knowledge of God. As to 
their present existence and future all is 
darkness, where all about us the existing 
idolatrous superstitions lead to endless 
miseries. Were it not too long a story, 
covering already twenty-five years, I would 
enjoy telling of the awakening of this peo- 
ple to the light of the Truth. 

“As I look at the faces of the women, 
over two hundred, as they sit about me 
this evening, I wonder what has caused 
them to leave their homes, and with a 
week’s supply of rice, travel twenty, fifteen, 
ten and less miles by foot to study the 
Bible. I would not leave the children out 
of this picture, for their bright, eager, up- 
turned faces show that they are opening 
their eyes to a Light that will transform 
their young lives. A heavy baby, strapped 
to their young backs, and the influence of 
an immoral atmosphere that poisons all 
childish sweetness and innocence has been 
their fate.” 


COPENHAGEN 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE PROTECTION OF YOUTHS 

At Copenhagen, in August, at the Inter- 
national Congress for public and private 
assistance, the possibility and means of 
forming an international association for 
the protection of minors not properly cared 
for by their parents. 

On the principle that the neglected child 
has a right to the aid of the State, the 
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association would endeavor to make States 
fulfill their duty to such minors. It will 
not take charge of institutions designed to 
protect children. 

The rules necessary to propagate the 
ideas of the association will be at first dis- 
cussed in writing. Afterwards members 
will meet to adopt a constitution. 

Ivan Berendsen, Deputy, Copenhagen; 
H. P. T. Oerum Beyer, Deputy, Amster- 
dam; T. H. Nissen, Denmark; Dr. Alexan- 
der Sjana, Budapest; Dr. N. Nagagawa, 
Tokyo. 

FRANCE 

L’Enfant, in commenting on this, pro- 
pounds the following questions to its read- 
ers for consideration: 


QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE TO CHILDREN 

Juvenile Courts and Probation system 
well administered. 

No children in police courts or prisons. 

Prevention of arrests of children. 

Misdemeanors to be reported to a suit- 
able committee. 

What is done in your community to pre- 
vent infant mortality? 

ow are mothers encouraged to nurse 
their babies? 

How many years must children attend 
school? 

What are the conditions of the school as 
to light, cleanliness, safety, ventilation and 
heating? 

What is done for homeless children? 

What is done for children with incapable 
parents? 

How are children removed from un- 
worthy parents? 

What is done for abnormal and _ back- 
ward children? 

What measures are taken to protect each 
child at that critical age of adolescence? 

Each of our readers should think of at 
least one of these questions, and give in 
the best solution in their judgment. 

Foreigners should tell us what is done 
in their countries. We shall then learn the 
— methods and have them enacted into 
aws. 

My dear readers, we ask your codpera- 
tion, whatever your nationality, in arriving 
at the best solution of all. the problems 
touching the education and protection of 
childhood. 

H. Rotter. 

Tue Cuitp-WELFARE MAGAZINE extends 
the invitation given by L’Enfant in France, 
and asks its readers to study these ques- 
tions and write to the MAGAZINE as to 
what is done, and what, in their judgment, 
may be done to improve childhood’s op- 
portunities. The National Congress of 
Mothers has been in this work fourteen 
years, and looks with joy at every new 
effort to help the children. There is room 
for all to lend a hand, and to what greater 
subiect can one give thousht than to the 
guidance and care of His little ones? 











Message from Child Welfare Publicity Chairman 


The magazines and papers of the{United States are offering their columns generously to 
the Congress to promote a knowledge of its work for child welfare. 


Let every member do her part in availing herself of these messengers so freely given 
and which reach millions of homes. 


To the Members of Each State Congress of Mothers’ Press Committee 
Dear Friends in Child-Service ¢ 


As soon as possible after reading this letter, preferably before January 15, please pre- 
pare a preliminary announcement for your local papers, under the heading ‘‘ Second Inter- 
national Congress of Mothers at Washington, D. C.’’ (Copy direct from this or the 
December MAGAZINE. ) 


Also, early in February, copy from the MAGAZINE whatever appears therein regarding 
‘‘Founder’s Day, February 17.’’ 


Your editors will respond more willingly and with greater certainty, if news be sent 
in direct connection with news of your local activities in Congress work. 

THE CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE must be the main source of information to use in our 
press and publicity work. Accuracy as to facts, besides economy of time, effort and postage 
will result. However, in no case send a mere clipping to the editor. He will only consign 
it to the waste basket. A legible copy ‘‘on one side only’’ will command attention. 

Use your own judgment, acting on your own initiative in regard to the publication, 
concerning any subject discussed in our MAGAZINE, and which you believe would be of interest 
and benefit to your community. 

Will you not each and all consider this a personal letter, and act upon it with the same 
promptness and efficiency which has heretofore marked the work of this Committee? Kindly 
mail the entire page of the paper on which your article appears, to 


Yours most cordially, 
ALICE C. HALL, Chairman of Publicity, N. C. of M. 


2941 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Every member of Publicity Committee, which did such excellent work last year, is 
earnestly asked to write Mrs. Hall, pledging her service until April 25th. 


THE BOY OF TO-DAY. 


The boy of to-day—a man of to-morrow, 
May be a convict with shame and sorrow. 
But the man with sorrow—the boy of to- 


When the boy and the girl are ruined and 
lost, 


’T will be too late to count the cost. 


: day Give now of your means, your love and 
Would be a man of power if helped the prayer; 
right way. 


Don’t wait till they’re paupers our char- 
The woman of to-morrow, the wee girl of ity to share. 
to-day, 


May be an outcast, unwillingly led astray. 





The wee girl of to-day—to-morrow the out- 


cast, 
Needed a friend at the right time in the 
past. 


Give the poor boy and girl a chance, 
With the world they too will advance. 
Neglect them—they’ll be victims of shame, 

And who, yes, who, will be to blame? 





A Christian Land 


The First World’s Christian Citi- 
zenship Conference, held in Philade!- 
phia November 16th, was a notable 
gathering, bringing together men of 
many nations and many creeds, yet all 
recognizing Christ as the leader of 
men and nations, and that without 
Him we can do nothing. 

The peculiar interest of the occasion 
as the first international gathering 
ever held to the Christian 
principles of Civil Government lent a 
sustained dignity and charm to the 
proceedings. The whole assembly was 
conscious that this was a new thing 
in the history of the world, and in- 
telligent and thoughtful men and 
women were able to perceive the im- 
portance of its possible outcome in 
the future. The fact that so many 
different branches of the Church were 
represented, and that their representa- 
tives were so nearly or so completely 
in accord on the great themes which 
the Conference was called to discuss, 
was another ground of deep satisfac- 
tion. 

Drawn 


discuss 


from many different 
churches, citizens of various coun- 


tries and missionaries laboring among 
many different races and _ nations, 


there was a surprising unanimity in 
the views they expressed. There was 
no hesitation in affirming the univer- 
sal Lordship of Jesus Christ, extend- 
ing over nations as well as over 
individual men. This was the com- 
mon premise from which all discus- 
sions proceeded. There was. no 
dissent from the premise that nations, 
as moral beings, ought to acknowl- 
edge His authority. And there was 
scarcely any question raised as to the 


duty of nations which have written 
constitutions to place in these instru- 
ments a suitable acknowledgment of 
the paramount authority of Him who 
is supreme over all nations and gov- 
ernments. Is it not high time for the 
Christian citizens of all nations to 
protest that the world’s greatest in- 
terests are moral interests; to insist 
that only obedience to the moral laws 
of the Christian religion can make se- 
cure the fabric of our material pros- 
perity ; and to avow our allegiance, as 
citizens of our several nations and of 
the world, to our Lord, to lay the 
world at His feet? 

Associate Justice Brewer argues 
that the United States is a Christian 
nation. It was formally declared by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. He cites the Colonial grants, 
the observance of the Lord’s Day, the 
use of the Bible in taking oaths. The 
different States make specific declara- 
tions concerning God. Both States 
and nation carefully guard against the 
establishment of religion by govern- 
ment. 

This was a natural reaction against 
the State religions of the Old World. 
The coinage is a circulating confession 
of faith, “In God We Trust.” The 
Declaration of Independence appeals 
to Nature’s God, affirms the equality 
of all men made by the same Creator, 
appeals to the Supreme Judge and 
relies upon the protection of divine 
providence. 

Four times the name of God ap- 
pears in this declaration of principles. 

The life of the nation is proclaimed 
by its declaration of principles, by its 
use of the Bible, by its recognition of 
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the Sabbath, by its coinage, by its at- 
tempt to incorporate its principles in 
its laws and institutions. The Re- 
public is pledged by its Declaration of 
Independence to God as the Christian 
understands Him. This Declaration, 
coupled with entire personal liberty, 
removes all pressure as to form, al- 
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lows freedom of choice as to organi- 
zation, ritual, creed. Such an attitude 
makes the cultivation of personal re- 
ligion easy. Under our form of gov- 
ernment the Republic must leave 
much to the separate States, and each 
State must leave much to personal 
initiative. 














Che Second International Congress on the Welfare of the 
Child, Washington, B. C., will be held 


April 25 — May 2, 1911 





Wuder Auspices of 


Che National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Ceacher 
Associations 


PARENTS TEACHERS STATESMEN CLERGYMEN 


are responsible for the quality of the men and women of the next generation. 

Children are born with infinite possibilities for good’or evil. 

The Home, School, Church and State have a clear, definite responsibility in giving to 
every child the opportunity to develop physically, mentally and spiritually under influences favor- 
able to all his needs. 

America owes it to the children to make their welfare of primary importance. America’s 
future as a nation will be great or small as she meets this question which is the basis of civic and 
social life. 


Child Nurture is a science. 


The Department of Agriculture has done wonders in showing the value of science in farm- 
ing, increasing the quality and the amount that can be produced on an acre of land. 

The Culture of Childhood in the light of science will raise the standards of the race, 
Fatherhood and Motherhood of this century must equip the children to do their work in the 
world better than it has been done before. 

Infant mortality is preventable. Crime is preventable. Corruption in politics is preventable. 

Parents—Teachers—Clergymen —Statesmen, the welfare of the children of to-day is in 
your keeping. 

Every Association or Individual who sees in the Child the Hope of the Race is cordially 
invited. 

The Arlington Hotel will be headquarters. The CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 


will publish details each month. For information write Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, Cor. Sec., 
806 Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
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BOOKS FOR MOTHERS 
A Study of Child Nature. Elizabeth 


Harrison. 
Misunderstood Children. Elizabeth Har- 


rison. 

Bits of Talk About 
Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Love and Law in Child Training. 
Poulsson. 

Children’s Rights. 
gin. 

Children: Their Models and Critics. A. 
R, Aldrich. 

Early Training of Children. Elizabeth 
Malleson. 

Home Thoughts, 2 volumes. 
Farley Cox. 

Sex in Education. Edward H. Clarke. 

The Development of the Child. Oppen- 
heim. 

Hygiene and Morality. Lavinia Dock. 

Four Epochs of Life. Elizabeth H. 
Muncie. 

Education. Herbert Spencer, M.D., Ph.M. 

Law of Childhood. W. N. Hailman. 

Moral Instruction of Children. Felix 
Adler. 

The First School Year. 
Beebe. 

From the Child’s 
Winterburn. 

A Song of Life. 

Life and Love. Margaret Morley. 

Education and Heredity. J. M. Guyan. 

The Law of Heredity. W. R. Brooks. 

Children’s Ways. James Sully. 

Mental Development in the Child and the 
Race. J. Mark Baldwin. 

The Study of the Child. A. R. Taylor. 

Child Observations: Imitation and Allied 
Activities. E. H. Russell. 

The First Three Years of Childhood. 
Bernard 'Perez. 

The Mental Development of the Child. 
Preyer. 

The Psychology of Childhood. F. Tracy. 


Home Matters. 


Emilie 


Kate Douglas Wig- 


Mrs. James 


Katharine W. 


Standpoint. F. H. 


Margaret Morley. 


HYGIENE OF CHILDHOOD 

The Care of the Baby. Dr. J. P. Crozier 
Griffith. 

Hygiene of the Nursery. Dr. Louis Starr. 

The Care and Feeding of Children. Dr. 
L. Emmett Holt. 

Nursery Problems. 

Mother, Baby and Nursery. 
vieve Tucker. 

The Child in Health. 
heim. 

The Physical 
Stuart H. Rowe. 

A Study in Mental Economy. 
O’Shea. 


L. M. Yale. 
Dr. Gene- 


Nathan Oppen- 
Nature of the Child. 


M. V. 


Library of Home Economics, 12 volumes. 


Chicago. 


EDUCATION 


Children, and How to Study 
Francis Warner. 

The Study of Children and Their School 
Training. Francis Warner. (Has espe- 
cially helpful chapters on Hygiene and 
Adolescence. ) 

The School and Society. 

My Pedagogical Creed. 
(Pamphlet. ) 

Imagination and Expression. 
Dewey. (Pamphlet.) 

Social Phases of Education in the School 
and Home. Samuel T. Dutton. 

Educational Aims and Educational Val- 
ues. Paul H. Hanus. 

Education of Man. Friedrich Froebel. 

Pestalozzi: His Life and Work. Roger 
de Guimpe. 

A Modern School. Paul Hanus. 

Foundation Stones. Estelle Avery Sharpe. 

How Gertrude Teaches Her Children. 
Pestalozzi. 

The Meaning of Education. Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 


Them. 


John Dewey. 
John Dewey. 


John 


KINDERGARTEN HELps FoR MOTHERS 


“The Froebelian philosophy is something 
more than a system of education; it is a 
spiritual conception and interpretation of 
life. and gives rational form and ex- 
pression to a deep stirring of spiritual 
instinct.’-—HAMILToN W. Masir. 

(a) Books on the theory of the kinder- 
garten. Suggested to those mothers who 
wish! to study the principles of Froebel: 

Symbolic Education. Susan Blow. 

Froebel’s Educational Laws for All 
Teachers. James L. Hughes. 

Republic of Childhood. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora A. Smith. 3 volumes. 

Reminiscences of Froebel. Bertha M. 
Von Bilow. 

Froebel’s Mother-Play Book. Translated 
by Susan Blow. Vol. I: Mottoes and Com- 
mentaries. Vol. II: Songs and Music. 

Parenthood and Race Culture. Charles 
D. Saleeby. 

A Mother’s 
Proudfoot. 


Ideals. Andrea Hofer 


CARE OF THE TEETH 


Human Pearls. Francis Eaton Burnett, 
ee R. R. Donnelly & Sons, Chicago, 


The Development of the Child. 


Mental Growth and Control. Macmillan 
& Co,, New York. 


How to Tell Stories to Children. Sarah 
Cone Bryant. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The Point of View of Modern Educa- 
tion. Harriet A. Marsh, LL.B. 


The Mother Artist. Jane Dearborn. 





Literature and Loan Papers on Child Nurture. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportuni- 
ties to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
codperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the im- 
pressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ Clubs 
in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and laws which 
will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief that united 
concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic work that 
can be done. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to coéperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blame- 
less, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so 
speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions 
for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 


Literature and Loan Papers on Child Nurture 


(Continued from last page of cover) 


The Physical Side of Motherhood ; 
Mrs. Hannah Sorenson 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 


The Will and the Way of Training 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
The Punishment Which Educates 
Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
The Mind of the Child from Eighteen Months to 
Three Years Dunstan. Brewer 
The Beautiful as a Factor in Education 
Cora Campbell 
The Christmas Spirit in the Home 
Mrs. Theodore Birney 
The Herods of Our Day—Scarlet Fever, Measles 
and Whooping Cough 
Woods Hutchinson, M.D. 
The Moral Value of Occupation 
Mrs. Theodore Birneu 
The Awkward Age Dr. G. Stanleu Hall 
Teaching the Boy to Save Dr. Wm. McKeever 
Training the Girl to Help in the Home 
Dr. Wm. McKeever 
Three Physical Crises in Child Life 
W. S. Christopher 
Training for Service the Purpose of the Sunday- 
school Dr. Josiah Strong 
Temperament and Discipline 
Mrs. Theodore Birney 
Various Methods of Punishment White 
What a Father Can Do for His Son 
Harry Thurston Peck 
Where Parents Fail from the Teacher’s View- 
point Frederic C. Bonsor 
Women’s Responsibility in Heredity 
Mrs. Helen Gardner 


CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


Book List of one thousand good books for Children, 
10 cents. 


How to Organize Parents’ Associations and Mothers’ 
Circles, sent for two-cent stamp. 


Parents’ Duty to Children Concerning Sex, 10 
cents. 


Reports of Annual Congresses, 1897, ’98, ’99, 1905, 
50 cents. 


Report of First International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child; illustrated, and con- 
taining the addresses given by noted speakers 
from many States and nations; 350 pages; 
$1.00, cloth bound. 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 


Orders for this literature should be sent 
to the 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
806 Loan and Trust Building 


Washington, D. C. 


The National Congress of Mothers publishes this magazine monthly, except in July and August. 


the price being fifty cents per 
dren, and 


of mothers’ circles and parent-teacher meetings. 


year, 


It keeps its readers in touch with the world’s work for chil- 
gives each month outlines for child study and at least one paper suitable for the program 


Send subscriptions. and all communications relating to the magazine to CHILD-WELFARE MAGA- 


ZINE, 147 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 
New York’s 


Exclusive Woman's Hotel § 


29 East 2Sth St. 
Near 5th Ave. 


Restaurant and Tea Room 
for mcn and women 
Rates, $1.00 and Up. 


Convenient to Subway 
and cross town car 
Baths free on each lines. 


floor 


European Plan 


450 Rooms with 
Telephone 


Centre of Theatre and 
Shopping District. 
A. W. EAGER 


Fireproof 








THE CHILDREN’S STAR 


A JUVENILE MAGAZINE WHICH STANDS FOR 


=| 1APURITY 


Its aim is to keep the children pure in heart; to keep their little 
minds so free from the injurious thoughts that help to ma e up the 
great mass of current literature, that when they are grown they 
will not have to unlearn things they uever should huve known. 

It is the aim of Tue Curtipren’s Star to teach the children un- 
selfishness. Its mot ois ** Do Something for Somebody.” 

Such a thought as this imp!anted in the mind of the child wil 
prove a blessing to every household. 

Does this kind of a magazine appeal to rou? Do you want to 
help the world to grow better by he!ping to keep the children pure ? 
We are sure you do, and we ask your hearty support. 

Conserve the Home through the Children 
Sunscription Price, $1.50 a Year. Sampce Copy Free 


THE CHILDREN’S STAR PUBLISHING CO. 
he Sherman : Washington, D C. 














Miss Keller’s School 





New, Well Ventilated, Fire- 
proof Building, Gymnasium, 
Laboratorv, Roof Garden, 
etc. Complete course from 
Kindergarten to College. 
Post-graduate Courses, 
Literature, French, Music, 
Art,etc. Small Resident De- 


partment. Dr. G. Stanley 





Hall on Advisory Board. 








FOR CIRCULARS, ADDRESS 


ELEANOR I. KELLER, Pd.M. 


35-37 East 62d Street - 











STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Philadelphia’s Foremost Store 








Everything for Personal Use 
Everything for the Home 
Everything to Wear 


Headquarters for the Children’s Books recommended by the “ Com- 
mittee on Children’s Books” of the National Congress of Mothers. 


Come if You Can, or Write for our Monthly Magazine 














STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER : : PHILADELPHIA 








“Please mention this MAGAZINE when writing Advertisers.” 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


806 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Literature and Loan Papers on Child Nurture 


The Mothers’ Union of Kansas City has transferred its loan papers to the National Congress of 


Mothers. 


Mrs. Edwin &. Weeks, of the Union, will have charge of our Department of Loan Papers, 
and will in future superintend the selection of acditional material. 
carefully revised by her, to make them better serve the needs of the public. 


The combined lists have been 
Old papers of the Con- 


gress and of the Union, not inciuaed in tue list given below, have been withdrawn from circulation. 
The following papers will be loaned to any one in any place for twenty cents each, on application 


to the Corresponding Secretary, 8U6 Loan and ‘rust Building, Washington, D. C. 


Orders should be 


given some time in advance of need, and the character of the papers desired as well as its title 


should be indicated. Papers may 


ings, will be sent on receipt of $2.00. 
tion. 
Communications requiring an answer should 


Autobiographies of Childhood Mrs. H. H. Birney 
A Mother's Library dirs. N. H. Birney 
A Mother’s Ungove-ned Temper. 
4 Judye Ben T. Lindsey 
A Model from the Greek for Improving Child 
‘Training Georye £. Jolinsonu 
Artinciai Selection in Human Development 
scuvy Boughmun 
An Ikxperiment in Domestic Finance (A Division 
ot Income) James H. Canfiela 
A Mother's Kesponsibility Mrs, BE. R. Weeks 
Assisting the Boy in the Choice of a Vocation 
Dr. Wm, Mcheever 
Boy Problems Judge Ben 7. Lindsey 
Children’s Companions Mra. Theodore Birney 
Children’s Work in the Home 
dirs. J. Elmo Johnson 
Crisis in Girl Life Dr. Dora Green Wilson 
Cooperation of Hume and School Lillie A. Wilson 
Contidences as to Sex Between Mother and Child 
florence Shaw Aheilogy 
College Domination of High Schools W. D. Lewis 
Character Building Mrs, Theodore Birney 
Children’s Parties Mrs. Mlury E. Alumford 
Care of the Baby in Hot Weather. Dr. G. Stan- 
ley Hall’s Idea of the Higher Education of 
Women L. Peurl Buoyys 
Domestic Sanitation Julia M. Johnson 
Duties of Parents Dr. DeWitt Talmage 
Dietetics Mrs. Nouise Hoygun 
Does a College Education Wean a Girl from 
Domestic Life? Caroline Halstead 
Educational Value of Manual ‘Training 
David Felmley 
Education of the Spine Dr. D. A. Saryent 
Earning and Saving as Factors in the Develop- 
ment of Character Mrs. L. O. Middleton 
Educational Value of Music in the Home 
Louise Parker 
Economic Household Management 
Mrs. H. W. Davis 
Government by Ilabit Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
Guardian of Childhood in Home and Nation 
Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
Good Roads and Children’s Welfare L.-W. Paye 
Glimpses of an Italian Kindergarten 
Amelia Viola Thorne 
Training 
Ralph Waldo Trine 
How to Keep Children Off the Street at Night. 
How to Make Home Attractive 
Mrs. W. F. Wyman 
How You Can Help Your Boy. How to Deal with 
Quarrels Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
How Parents Hinder the School Work of Their 
Children . B. Longan 
How the Kindergarten Helps Mothers 
Amalie Hofer and Louise Butler 
Home Discipline James L. Hughs 
How to Retain the Confidence of Our Children 
Mrs. James Murray 
In.aginative Literature for Children C. H Kanitz 
Importance of Pure Air Tsabel Bevier 
Is Kindergarten Training Advantageous to the 
Children of Small Towns and the Countrv? 
Mary Boomer Page 
Mothers and the Schools Mrs. Wilbur Crafts 
Mistakes in the Discipline of Chi'dren y 
Music in Education Wilbur L. Tomlin 
Mothers to the Motherless 
Maude Ballington Booth 
Mother’s Relation to the Sound Phvsical Develop- 
ment of Her Child Mrs. A. Jenness Miller 
Motherhood and Higher Education 
Mary owe Dickenson 


Humane Education in Early 


be retained three weeks, and should be returned unfolded. 

are all by specialists, speakers or writers who could be secured in person only at great expense. 

of twelve neatly typewritten papers. carefully selected to form a connected program for twelve meet 
The character of work desired should be indicated in applica 

The topics of these sets ure printed from time to time in the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, 

Le accompanied with a two-cent stamp. 


They 
Sets 


Must Your Children Lie? Dr. G. Stanley Halil 
Necessity of Uccupation for Children 
Nature Study in the Home iuiss Anna Shryver 
Obedience by Rule of Wit Ernest Hamlin Abvtot! 
Obedience Necessary to Good LKesults in School 
Work Llizabeth Buchannan 
Playgrounds in Cities Constance Makenzie 
Vhysical Training Necessary for the Fullest De- 
velopment of Manhood Dr. Laertius Conner 
Practical Methods of Codperation Between [Tome 
and School Charles Skinner 
Principles of Government in Home and School 
Edward B. Griygs 
Parents’ Obligation to the School 
Mrs. Henry J. Hersey 
Play 


Mary E. Mumford 
Primitive Motherhood 


Frank Hamlin Cushing 
Physical Care of Children Dr. L. Emmet Hall 
Physical Culture 


Mrs. Ellen Richardson 
Public Education and Morality Margaret Evans 
Pure Food in the Household H. W. Wylie, M.D. 
Reproduction and Natural Law 
; Mrs. Alice LeMoque 

Rural School Sanitation and Decoration 
Mrs. 8. P. Bradley 
Dr. Martha Anderson 
Dr. Walter B. Harvey 


Responsibility in Puberty 
Stories and Story Telling 
Sympathetic Parenthood Mrs. Theodore Birney 
School Luncheons Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
Starting Points for the Boy’s Character 
rof. Daniel Upton 
Some Practical Results of Child Study 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall 
Social Extension in High Schools 
Franklin Johnson 
Suggestions in the Life and Training of the 
Young M. V. O’Shea 
Study Outline for Discussion in Parent Circles 
Study Work for Children 
The Playground a Safeguard Nellie Hurst 
The Moral and Religious Training of Children 
Mrs. David O. Mears 
The Motherhood to Benefit 
Mrs. Theodore Birney 
Mary Adair 


Power 
Humanity 
The Right Kind of Mother 
The Prevention of School Fatigue 
Helen G. Putman 
The Proper Clothing of Children 
Kate H. Hennessy 
The Nervous Child Grace P. Murray, M.D. 
The War on Microbes in the Home 
Grace P. Murray, M.D. 
The Naughty Boy. The Making of a Citizen 
C. H. Henderson and Jas. S. Heberlinag 
The Saving Value of Fads Mrs. J. S. Fifield 
The Wife in the Home DeWitt Talmage 
The Beginning of Religious Education 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott 
The Function of Play in a System of Education 
Prof. J. C. Barnard 
The Function of Great Literature in Character 
Building Mrs. H. H. Birneu 
Duty of Parents in Training for Citizen- 
ship Henry Sabin 
Cause and Treatment of Truancy 
Julia Ruhmon and Rert Wall 
Home the Basis of Civic. Social and Moral 
Tift Mrs. Frederic Schoff 
Education of Girls as Future Wives and 
Mothers Mrs. Theodore Birney 
The Value of Music in the Develonment of Char- 
acter Rev. W. A. Bartlett 
The Needs of Feeble-minded Children 
Martin W. Barr, M.D. 


of Organized 


The 


(Continued on page 35) 








